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A FIND OF COPPER RELICS 


An account of a collection of copper relics taken from a mound 
in southern Ohio has been sent to us by Wm. C. Mills, Secretary 
of the Ohio Archaeological Society which will interest the readers 
of the American Antiquarian. 

The Seip mound is located in the centre of a large circular 
earth work, on the third terrace of Paint Creek valley. A circu- 
lar building was erected 60 feet by 70 feet in diameter with two 
entrances, a passageway being covered with sand firmly packed 
so as to have the appearance of sand stone. The outside posts 
formed the sides of the building, with two openings, a third section 
was oblong, the diameter from north to south being 20 feet. The 
mound was in reality a monument to the dead. Large graves 
were placed near the center with posts a foot apart; around the 
posts were great quantities of charred cloth. The floor was 
covered with sheets of mica. 

Mr. Mills says there are in the locality three separate en- 
closures, circular in form, and among them a structure which 
might be called a charnel house. 

All the burials were rich in copper nuggets and ornaments. 
The ear ornaments were the most interesting of all, though there 
were ornaments of bears teeth set with pearls and strings of shell 
beads. From the forty-eight burials in the three mounds were 
gathered 2000 specimens representing the highest art of Pre- 
historic man in Ohio. The material from which the implements 
and ornaments were made, came from widely separated regions, 
ocean shells from Mexico, copper awls and ornaments from Lake 
Superior, bone awls and bears teeth (see fig. 7) from the valley 
of the Ohio, and eagles claws from the same region as well as 
tanned skins. The blocks of mica must have been brought from 
some distant point; flint knives from Flint Ridge. 

The use which was made of the spool ornaments is unknown 
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though the supposition is that they were used the same as buckles 
are among the whites possibly for holding the sashes which were 
worn by the chiefs. Some have called them ear ornaments, but 
it does not seem possible that such heavy objects could have been 
carried in the ears. The axes which were found in this mound 
are similar*to those.which were common among the mound- 
builders. These axés measure from‘two by-four inches.to three 





FIG. 38. COPPER SPOOL ORNAMENT. 


by five. They resemble in shape those which are used by the 
white men; but the helve was wrapped around the axe instead 
of passing through it. This would leave the blades the same 
thickness throughout, and make them very different from the 
white man’s axe. 

Beside the axes and the spear-heads there are in the collec- 
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tion three long copper plates measuring from four inches in 
width, to six inches in length,and a quarter of an inch inthickness, 





FIG. 4. SHELL BEADS. 


It is impossible to say what use was made of them unless they 
were designed to support the garments, for they were too large 
to. be used as ornaments. 
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Along with the axes and the spool ornaments, were two tablets 
which measure three and one half by six and one half inches. 
They are made with rounded corners and scalloped ends. It is 














FIG. 5. ARROW HEAD 
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possible that they were designed for breastplates though they 
were without the pin and are much larger than those used by 
the whites. They are straight on the sides but on the ends are 








FIG. 6. TEXTILE FABRIC. 
indented and ornamented. All are made of the same thickness, 
These are three of the plates but one of them was covered with 
shell-beads suggesting the idea that they were worn around the 
neck and hung down to the waist (see figures 1,2 and 4). 


W, 


f FIG. 7. BEAR’S TEETH. 

r Besides these there is a series of canine teeth of the black bear 
made into gorgets set with pearls. Three other relics are in the 
shape of Eagle’s Claws and were three and four inches in length 
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and one quarter of an inch in thickness. The only spear head 
which belongs to this collection is very symmetrical and has a 








FIG. 8. SHELL ORNAMENTS. 


: tang. It is nine inches long and is three and three quarters of an 
inch wide. It has the shape of an arrow but is too heavy for an_ 
arrow and probably was used as a spear (see figure 5). 

There are three copper awls from three to nine inches long. 





Eis FIG. 9. EAGLE CLAWS. 
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From one grave were gathered one thousand beads made of 
ocean shell, about half an inch long. When strung these meas- 
ured forty-two feet in length. They were pierced with the hole 
through the longest diameter (see plate with beads). 

Textile fabrics seem to have been used by the people who left 
these copper relics, for several fragments have been preserved; 
these are represented in the cut 6. Thewarpand woof were made 
of the same kind ‘of thread. The warp was about one eighth of 





FIG. 10. BONE AWLS. 


an inch apart and the woof one sixteenth of an inch. 

The spinning of the yarn must have been done by twisting 
the fibers so as to make a strong yarn and was made from the 
fibres secured from trees and plants and called bast-fibre. Skins 
made into leather were found in a number of graves. They were 


' always associated with copper ornaments and implements, the 


ornaments being placed upon leather which would be preserved 
so far as it came in contact with the copper. Potsherds were 
found in the mound. ‘They were ornamented by circles and 
bands and cross hatchings and showed considerable taste in the 
arrangement. A number of pieces of mica cut in different shapes 
show skill and taste in their selection. 
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The pattern presented by the woven material was somewhat 
similar to that found on the pottery, but the probability is that 
the mound builders of Ohio wore better garments than the In- 
dians who lived in the Gulf States and on the Atlantic Coast. 

Considerable skill was exercised in weaving but no more than 
that shown by the Southern tribes which have been described 
by various authors. The picture which was left by the famous 
artist DeBry, who painted groups of Indians, shows to us the 
manner in which the garments were worn and how the weapons 


were used. 
Bone needles have been found in the mounds measuring from 


FIG. 11. COPPER AXE. 

three to five inches long. The head is generally flat and the 
needle tapers to a point. The needles and the cloth bring before 
us a view of the domestic life which prevailed among the mound 
builders of the Ohio valley. This may have been quite different 
from that of, the cliff-dwellers which first became known by the 
Coronado and the Spanish explorers, but long after the mounds 
were constructed. 
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These specimensof domestic art showthat the mound-builders 
were industrious and lived together in peace and enjoyed their 
home life as much as the civilized people who took their places. 
Great changes came upon them after the advent of the whites. 

The distinctive peculiarity of the find is that so many copper 





FIG. 12. COPPER AXE. 


plates (see Frontispiece) copper axes (see cuts 11 & 12)and what 
are called copper spools (see cut 3) were found in connection with 
bone awls (see cut 10) bone needles, ornaments of bone, gorgets 
of stone and bone, also a copper plate covered with shell beads 
(see cut 4) and a drinking cup made of ocean shell, flint knives 
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from Flint Ridge and knives made from large cores of banded 
and variegated jasper. A spear was taken from a burial mound 
in the region, its length was nine inches, its width 3 3/4 inches. 
(see cut 5). 

Bone awls were nearly destroyed when the body wascremated. 
They were made from the legs of the wild turkey. They varied 
in length from three to four inches. 

The variety of material from which the relics were made sug- 
gests the idea that there was an interchange carried on between 
this people and those who lived on the sea coast as well as with 
those who were familiar with the copper mines of Lake Superior. 
It does not follow, however, that the mound builders of Ohio 
belonged to the same tribe as those who built the pyramids of 
the Gulf States nor to the Effigy builders of Wisconsin. The 
point which is illustrated by the find is thatthe mound builders 
of Ohio were more advanced_in their stage of progress, than many 
of the tribes which lived at a distance and were hunters and per- 
haps animal worshippers rather than Sun-worshippers. 

The lesson which we learn from the find is the same as that 


-which the early explorers learned from digging into the mounds 


and studying the Symbolism contained in them. 

It might be expected that the stage of progress indicated by 
the relics would lead many to believe that the mound builders 
were far superior to the Indians and were in reality a people who 
had reached as high a stage of civilization as the early inhabi- 
tants of Europe. 

This description of the relics which were gathered by Mr. 
Mills from one mound or group of mounds is just such as one 
would be likely to give if he were to visit the rooms and stand 
before the cabinet in which they are preserved to one who wants 
to learn the history of the mound builders and to ascertain their 
social position as compared to the modern Indian. There are 
those who maintain that there is no difference whatever, that the 
mound-builders were Indians and diffefed from those which 
are known in no respect except that the Indians have secured a 
certain number of iron implements and weapons; and as proof 
of it will point to the number of specimens of copper which are 
presented. Many will say: that they were in the copper age 
rather than the iron age and let it go at that. But the variety 
of the collection would baffle most persons if they should under- 
take to say what the copper age was and how it differed from the 
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stone age and the iron age. It is, however, a test case and one 
that needs to be studied carefully. 

The first impression is that it represents the copper age and 
reveals the fact that the mound builders were neither in the stone 
age or in the iron age, but occupied a position between the two 
ages and were in that respect different from most other pre-historic 
races. 

In reading the description of the find and its locality and the 
earth works in the vicinity one is impressed that they both belong 
to an age or social status, which is quite different from that of 
another people though they partake of some of the elements of 
both the stone and iron ages. 

A series of flat stones which were probably used as steps, 
suggests the idea that the builders were Sun-worshipers and 
at the same time were confederated with others who built the 
earth-works in the region, many of which have the shape of circles 
and squares, and embodied an elaborate symbolism. 

This will account for the character of the relics which were 
exhumed from the base of the mound, as well as the fact that the 
bodies were cremated, for cremation was and is a sign of Sun 
worship nearly everywhere it was been practised. 

It is true that there are some traces of altars in connection 
with the Effigy mounds of Wisconsin, but no such elaborate sun- 
worship prevailed there as in Southern Ohio. 

Mr. Mills refers to the cremated burials and to the differences 
found between them. He speaks of two or three Charnel houses 
of being so connected that theycontained more than one burial— 
four being the largest number. Near the large grave a cluster of 
small post moulds were found, covered with great quantities 
of charred cloth,ornaments and implements and the floor covered 
with mica plates. 

This mode of burial is quite different from that which was 
practised in this country elsewhere, and in the old world. In 
studying the burial customs in America one will find a great 
variety but no greater than those which were found in Europe, 
Asia or Africa. 

In fact, the archaeologist who takes a broad view, and studies 
the burial customs of the different nations, discovers that each 
people has a different mode of burial just as the civilized people 
have different alphabets, and that in the absence of any other 
record the burial customs must be relied upon as marks of the 
social status of a people. 
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This fact has a bearing upon the mound builder problem and 
leads one to the conclusion that it can hardly be regarded as sci- 
entific to class these mound builders with the hunter-Indians with- 
out any other proof. 





FIG. 13. COPPER AWLS. 
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An illustration of this is found in the Mississippi valley, for 
there are several localities in which the stone graves have been 
found and those who are buried there are called stone grave people. 

There are other localities where it was the custom to/place 
the body in a tree and leave it until the flesh had fallen away 
and only the skeleton left. 

If we take the tribes which occupied the southern part of 
Ohio, a region where the mound builders have left their tokens, 
we will find the burial customs differ entirely from those of the 
Indians farther north. 

This is one of the decisive points and makes the study of arch- 
aeology important to the proper understanding of the people who 
dwelt on the continent before the discovery of Columbus and 
before the people were displaced from their homes and crowded 
upon one another. 

We are reminded by this find of a tragedy which has occurred 
on this continent equal to any that has occurred anywhere in 
the world, and one can hardly refrain from pitying those who 
were so happy in their surroundings and so active in their per- 
suits. The world is full of such tragedies, but in the majority 
of cases the earliest occupants have become civilized and their 
descendants are still living and are enjoying the same privileges 
as their conquerors. 

We may take the Scandinavians, the Brittons, the Franksand 
Normans who are now living in Europe and trace their history 
back to the time when they were emerging from savagery, we 
shall find that their descendants are still living and enjoying the 
same privileges that we ourselves do, but when we come to ex- 
amine the condition of the Aborigines of this continent we find 
that a large proportion of them have disappeared and the re- 
mainder are living in different parts and their only protection 
is from the power of the government which has control of the 
people in their peaceful pursuits, but those who were formerly 
in the most favorable places are no longer seen and the mounds 
are the only monuments left behind them. 
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THE “PEACE” IDEA IN THE ANCIENT ORIENT. 


BY GHOSN EL HOWIE, PH.D. 


In the excavations which have been going on for some years 
past, on the mound formerly occupied by the city of Gezer (I 
Kings IX: 16) between Joppa and Jerusalem, many important 
objects of antiquity have been found, but perhaps the chief of 
them all is the “high place’ which is doubtless one of many 
mentioned in the Bible (Lev. 26: 30). 

The most prominent and important thing in this place of an- 
cient Canaanitish worship is an alignment of pillar-stones of vary- 
ing height. 

Strange as it may appear, examination by experts revealed 
the fact that one of these pillar-stones has been imported; for 
while the rest of the pillars are seen to be similar to the native 
local rock, this one pillar in question is very different when geo- 
logically examined and is seen to be of the same texture as rocks 
in the city of Jerusalem, Urushalim, the city of Salim, that is to 
say, Peace City or City of Peace. This is an additional reason to 
suppose that the sacred character of Urushalim is of great anti- 
quity and popularity. For while many theories can be advanced 
as to where and why this stone was found and brought to the 
Gezer Temple, the soundest of them all must be that the pious 
Gezerites-were among those who were struck by the religious im- 
portance which was attached to Urushalim whose king and high 
priest wasca]led Melchisedek (king of righteousness, king of Salem, 
king or prince of peace), so that even Abraham himself appears 
to have recognized the sacred, character of both the official and 
the city and hence willingly gave Melchisedek tithes. 

Is it far fetched to believe that Isaiah and his contemporaries 
knew far more of the history of the particular Melchisedek, 
who blessed Abraham and of all the Melchisedeks which 
had preceded and succeeded him, than is known at the 


_ present time; especially when it is remembered how intimately 


the idea of righteousness and peace is one|lof cause and effect, 
“for the end of the upright man is peace.”’ (Ps. 37:37). ‘“‘Right- 
eousness and peace have kissed each other.’”’ (Psalm 85:10). 
“The work of righteousness shall be peace”’ (Is. 32:17), and if so, 
may we not believe that the idea of Isaiah’s prince of peace, (Is. 
IX,)was more comprehensive and more vivid than it can be tous? 
Is it worth while to remember that the Melchisedeks and the 
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prophet Isaiah, though living in different ages were natives of 
the same city, viz., Urushalim—the City of Peace? 

Most of the Oriental stories that I heard when a boy and 
which in the west would be called fairy tales, as well as the, ‘‘hak- 
ka-yat’’ recited in Eastern Cafés, take account of a certain ring 
called khatim el maira or the ring of the giant. Whoever pos- 
sessed that ring possessed power over all things, he rubbed the 
ring between his finger and thumb saying, ‘‘bebeik,’’ the ring an- 
swered, ‘“Thy slave is between thy hands.’’ Then the order of 
the holder of the ring followed and whatever it was, it was instan- 
taneously obeyed. 

Objects were brought from the ends of the earth, depths of 
the seas, and from the furthest corners of space. He who did not 
lack the ring of the giant lacked nothing and this appears to be 
the Oriental idea of peace; it is the summum bonum, its possessor 
possessed all and no price is ever too great to give for it. 

Some years ago one of the aristocracy of Syria stood with me 
at a window of his palace and watched in the evening the flocks 
and herds, which were part of his possessions brought, after the 
day’s roaming in the pastures to their usual folds and resting 
places for the night. Evidently he perceived that I was struck 
with the greatness of his wealth and without any introduction, 
rubbed his handsoneach other and said “‘Ah! but I haveno peace.” 
Then he pointed to a musical instrument and said: “I try to com- 
fort myself with this; it brings me nearest to peace or it brings 
peace nearest to me.”’ 

Some years ago it was reported that the late Dr. Talmadge 
took a stone from Mars Hill in Athens and inserted it in the build- 
ing of his tabernacle in America, and most Americans who visit 
the Holy Land carry home souvenirs of various kinds, but all this 
is very different from the religious Oriental intention in trans- 
ferring material objects from one place to another. 

They vow away much of their substance in order that they 
may secure peace of mind, which is conditioned on merit and 
righteousness. 

A milennium and a half before the time of Abraham and Mel- 
chisedek, the title “king of righteousness’ was borne by members 
of the third Egyptain dynasty and by the successor of Usertesen 
III of the XII dynasty. 

The Arabians worshiped an idol which they called Salim, 
God of Peace. 

Tribes assumed names derived from the root, which means 
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peace and transferred the same name to the localities which they 
inhabited: Salmone and Salamis Acts 27:7 and 13:5 are cases 
in point. = 

And now the right end, which Orientals sought to obtain by 
wrong means is attainable by Americans and all othefs by 
plain: and, plainly appointed means revealed to all in Holy 
Scripture; for the prince of Peace, Jesus Christ is-freely and 
easily offered to all. Mt. Lebanon, Syria. 





SOME AUSTRALIAN MAGICAL STONES... 


BY R. H. MATHEWS. 


On the Darling river in New South Wales, from Bourke down 
to Wentworth, we find scattered remnants of the following tribes: 
Kurnu, Ngunnhalgu, Mailpurlgu ané Mataura... Among these 
people some peculiar magical stories were employed in their cere- 
monies in connection with the food supply, arid other rites. Such 
stones were kept in the possession of the’old men or “‘doctors”’ 
of the tribe, who did not allow women or any uninitiated person 
to see them. ; 

In the accompanying plate I have shown eight specimens 
all of which have the characteristic saucer-shaped: depression in 
the largerend. This is best seen'in Nos. 1 and 4, which are placed ° 
lying on their sides, with the thick or basal end towards the ob- 
server, showing the hollow distinctly. Stones of this description 
are nearly always thick at one end, getting less and less in circum- 
ference towards the other end. Nos. 1 to 6 are typical represen- 
tatives of the shape of these remarkable native relics. 

Generally speaking, a section at right angles to the length of 
the stone would have a circular outlirie. ‘For example, a section 
cut through No. 3 on the line ab, would be almost a circle. In 

other specimens, as No. 5, a transverse section on the line cd 

would give an elongated oval figure. -Nos.'1, 4, 6 and 7 are 
quartzite; Nos. 2, 3, and 5 are sandstone; No. 8isclayslate. No. 
2 has a few short vertical lines cut into the surface, whilst a 
horizontal line extends completely round the stone. No. 1, 
the heaviest specimen in the picture, weighs 5 lbs. 5 oz., and the 
lightest, No. 2, weighs 14% ounces. (Plates are lacking.) 
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f For further information regarding these remarkable prehis- 
toric relics of the Australian Aborigines, the reader is referred to 
a comprehensive article of mine now in course of publication in 
volume 12 of the Reports of the Australian Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 





SOCIOLOGY OF SOME AUSTRALIAN TRIBES. 


BY R. H. MATHEWS. 


- In volume 30 of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, pp. 81-95 the 
late Dr.A. W. Howitt contributes a long article of fifteen pages in 
which he endeavors to take exception to certain statements of 
mine which appeared in this magazine, vol. 28, pp. 81-88 and 
140-147, and does his utmost to damage my work. Amongst 
other things, he complains of my paragraph that he was ‘‘unac- 
quainted with even the elements of Australian sociology.”’ I 
shall proceed to show that I had good grounds for that statement. 
In the article referred to he says at p. 84, that the Murawarri 
have ‘‘only the four sub-classes, Ippai, Kumbo, Murri and Kubbi’”’ 
showing that he was ignorant of the cycle or phratry names, 
Girrana afid Merugulli reported by me in 1905." 

Again he says that a correspondent informed him that there 
was but one old Murawarri woman capable of giving information. 
During the past ten years I have made three personal excursions 
into the Murawarri territory and found a number of members of 
that tribe, from whom I gathered not only their sociology but 
full particulars of the language, which enabled me to publish a 
grammar and vocabulary in 1902.? 

At p. 84 of his article in this magazine, Mr. Howitt says, 
“The Murawarri occupied the banks of the Darling river above 
the town of Bourke.’”’ At p. 86 he again says, ““The Murawarri 
adjoined the Kurnu at Bourke.’’ Rev. Wm. Ridley in 1875 
said, ‘‘Murawarri is spoken on the Birie. Culgoa, Bokara and Nar- 
ran rivers.’”* When I reported the four intermarrying sections 
of the Murawarri in 1898,‘ I located the tribe on the Culgoa and 
Bokara rivers, thus confirming Mr. Ridley’s statement and prov- 
ing that Mr. Howitt is altogether in error. 





1 “Sociology of the Murawarri,’’ Queenslarid Geographical Journal, 
vol, ‘20, pp. 52-54. 

2 Queensland Geographical Journal, vol. 18, pp. 52-68. 

3’ Kamilaroi and other Australian languages, p. 119. 

4 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. 37, p. 152. 
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In 1883 Mr: Howitt published a table of the four intermarry- 
ing divisions of the Mycoolon tribe, stating that descent was 
through the father, giving as his reason that ‘“‘under the influ- 
ence of agnatic descent, the girl is of the same section nameas her 
mother’s mother.’’* In 1898, I contradicted that statement, 
showing that in the Kamilaroi tribes, where descent is unquestion- 
ably uterine, the daughter invariably inherits the section name 
of her mother’s mother.? I proved that descent in the Mycoolon 
and Miuppi tribes was through the mother, and Dr. Roth had in- 
dependently arrived at the same conclusion.* Mr. Edward 
Palmer also reported descent through the mother in the Mycoo- 
lon tribe. He says: “Descent is reckoned through the mother, 
. the father’s class name having no influence in the matter.’ 
In his book, ‘‘Native Tribes etc’’., Mr. Howitt does not any- 
where allude to my contradiction, from which it may be inferred 
that he maintained his erroneous statement of 1883 respecting 
the Mycoolon. 

Mr. Howitt in copying the four section names of the Kum- 
bainggeri from Mr. E. Palmer’s work, remarks as follows: ‘‘I have 
no information which would enable me to say which of these sub- 
classes (sections) form the pairs representing the two moieties of 
the tribe, and therefore the line of descent cannot be given.’’® 
He reiterates this view at p. 269, saying, “It cannot be said 
whether descent is in the male or the female line.’””’ In 1897 and 
again in 1900 I published a table of the intermarrying divisions 
of the Kumbainggeri exhibiting how the four sections are 
arranged into two cycles or phratries, which made it indisputably 
clear that descent is counted through the females in all cases.*® 

In his ‘“‘Native Tribes, etc.,” p. 117, Mr Howitt states that 
“In all the tribes between Bunya Bunya Mountains and Great 
Sandy Island, (among which he mentions the Kaiabara and 
others) descent is in the male line.’””’ At p. 228 he again speaks 
of these tribes as extending ‘“‘westward from the coast between 
Brisbane and Port Curtis, as far at least as Bunya Bunya Moun- 





1 Journ. Anthrop. Inst. London, vol. 13, p. 346. 

? Journ. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. 32, p. 83. 

’ Ethnological Notes Queensland Aborigines, pp. 58-59. 

‘ Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vol. 13, p. 303. 

5 Native Tribes S-E. Australia, pp. 105 and 269. 

* Journ. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. 31, pp. 169-170; Queensland 
Geographical Journal, vol. 16, p. 41. 
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tains.” In different articles written between 1898 and 1907? 
I have reported that descent of the Sections and totems in all 
these tribes is invariably through the mother. 

Speaking of the Chepara tribe Mr. Howitt says: ‘‘They had no 

social organization in classes (Sectidns) or totems; the regulation 
of marriage being by locality, and descent in the male line... . 
It was apparently the same with the Turrubul Tribe on the Pine 
River,’ near Brisbane, whose country overlapped that claimed by 
the Chepara.”’ Referring to the Turrubul tribe in 1889, Mr. Howitt 
-had similarly said: ‘“‘Descent is counted.through the male.’’® 
In 1898 I reported that Mr. Howitt was “‘in error in regard to the 
Turrubul, and had evidently been misinformed.”’ I showed 
that this tribe had the section names Batrang and Banjoor form- 
ing the phratry or cycle Kappaian, while the sections Bunda and 
Derwain formed the cycle Diawai.*’ In November, 1907, I made 
a further report of the cycle and section names of the Turrubul.° 

When Mr. Howitt published his book in 1904, he was alto- 
gether ignorant of the social divisions discovered by me, to which 
I gave the names of “‘blood’”’ and “‘shade’’ respectively. These 
divisions are in vogue among a considerable number of tribes 
scattered over a zone of territory 350 miles in length, by a maxi- 
mum width of 200 miles or more. 

As regards Mr. Howitt’s reference to the Kurnu tribe, he ap- 
pears to know very little about it. The country which I assign 
to the Kurnu, with four intermarrying sections, is represented 
by him to be included in that occupied by ‘natives having two 
divisions only. He says: “The tribés between the junction of 
the Culgoa with the Darling river, and Wilcannia, form the Kara- 
mundi nation, and its class system may be represented by that 
of the Milpulko tribe.” Here follows his table showing two 
divisions only.® 

I have shown in the above examples that Mr. Howitt was 
not an authority upon many important points in the sociology 
of several tribes in New South Wales and Queensland. Other 
tribes could bé cited, but enough has been said to demonstrate 





1Proc. Amer.’ Philos. Soc., vol. 37, pp. 328-331; Queensland Geo- 
graphical Journal, vol. 22, pp. 82-86. 

* Native Tribes S-E. Australia, pp. 136-137. 

8 Trans. Roy. Soc. Victoria, vol. 1, p. 102. 

* Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. 37, p. 330. 

5 Man; London, vol. 7, p. 166. 

* Native Tribes of S-E. Australia, p. 98. 
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that I had some justification for stating that he was “‘unacquaint- 
ed with the elements of Australian sociology.” 

We will now pass on to briefly review Mr. Howitt’s attack 
upon my statement that there is ‘“‘no absolute exogamy. among 
any of the Australian tribes yet studied by me.” Amongst 
other examples I mentioned that in the Kamilarai tribe of New 
South Wales, a Murri man married a Butha as his direct wife, 
but that he could in certain cases marry a Matha as an indirect 
wife. Mr. Howitt ventures to state: ““The second rule (the in- 
direct marriage with Matha) on which Mr. Mathews relies to 
prove the absence of exogamy, is an inovation introduced since 
the breaking down of the tribal organization.’”' 

The marriages which I have provisionally distinguished as 
“direct” and indirect’’ had been reported by Rev. Wm. Ridley 
in the Kamilaroi and Turrubul tribes as far back as 1866,’ or 43 
years ago. He repeated his statements in 1873 and 1875,* or 36 
and 34 years ago respectively. Mr. Howitt can scarcely ‘expect 
his readers to be so ignorant of Australian ethnology as to suppose 
that ‘‘the tribal organization had broken. down”’ as far back as 
either of these dates, or that the indirect wife at that time was 
an “innovation” introduced in consequence. 

Let us see what Mr. Ridley said more than half a century ago. 
In one of his earlier missionary tours in 1855 to certain tribes, 
among which the Kamilaroi was included, it was considered 
necessary to afford him 'the protection of two mounted policemen.‘ 
It was during these visits that he acquired the knowledge of their 
language and sociology which enabled him to publish a Kanti- 
laroi grammar in 1856, and his book on the, Kamilaroi, Dippil 
and Turrubul Tribes, already quoted, in 1866. Certainly the 
organization of those tribés could not have been “broken down 
since the advent of the white population.” 

Mr. Ridley reported of the Kamilaroi, that Murri could marry 
Butha, his direct wife, or‘certain Mathas as the indirect. Kumbo 
could marry Matha as the direct, and certain Buthas as the in- 


- direct spouse. ' Ippai and Kumbo could similarly marry direct 


and indirect wives.® 





1 American Antiquarian, vol. 28, p. 81: 

? Kamilaroi, Dippil and Turrubul Tribes, p. 38 and p: 73 Journ. An- 
throp. Inst., London, Vol. 2, p. 264. 

. Kamilavo! and Other Australian Languages, pp. 88, 161 and 163 

‘Journal of a Missionary Tour in 1855,’’ republished in J. D. 
Lang’s ‘‘Queensland” (London,:1861), pp: 435-445. 

’ Kamilaroi and Other Australian Languages, p. 161. 
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Mr. Ridley likewise, in 1866, reported his investigations a- 
mong the Turrubul tribe, whose social organization is identical 
in principle with that of the Kamilaroi, although the names of 
the sections and of the cycles differ. He gives two examples of 
a Derwain man having a Derwaingan, or indirect wife, and 
one example of a Derwain married to a direct wife.’ 

In 1894 I confirmed Mr. Ridley’s report of the Kamilaroi 
sociology. In 1898 I similarly corroborated his report upon that 
of the Turrubul.? From those dates to the present time I have 
given further confirmation to Mr. Ridley in various scientific 
joufnals. 

It is needless to inform my readers that when Murri weds Bu- 
tha, or Derwain marries Barrangan, she is necessarily a woman 
of the opposite cycle, phratry, primary class, or whatever term 
we choose to employ. But when Murri marries Matha, or Der- 
wain espouses Derwaingan, he takes a wife from his own phratry 
or cycle. Therefore a man can marry a woman belonging to 
either cycle. We have incontrovertible proof that both these 
sorts of marriages have been in vogue for at least 43 years. Sure- 
ly these facts justify us in inquiring if there can be any absolute 
exogamy in the tribes mentioned. 

In 1904 Mr. Howitt stated that “a Dilbi could not marry a 
Dilbi, nor a Kupathin marry a Kupathin.’* Four years after- 
wards he repeats the same erroneous statement, and specially 
invites my attention to it as an infallible rule.‘ Let us again 
refer to Rev. Wm. Ridley, and see what he says about it. In 
1873, 36 years ago, he published the result of several years re- 
search amongst the Kamilaroi tribe, from 1853 to that date.® 
He says: “Ippatha’s children are always Kumbo and Butha, 
whether she is married to Kubbi or Ippai.’’ Ippatha isa Kuppa- 
thin and when she marries Kubbi, she marries a Dhilbai; but 
when she marries Ippai, she mates with a Kuppathin like her- 
self. Mr. Ridley continues: ‘“Butha’s children are always Ippai 
and Ippatha whether she marries Murri or Kumbo.”’ Butha be- 
longs to the Kuppathin cycle, and when she weds Murri she gets a 





1 Kamilaroi, Dippil and Turrubul, pp. 38 and 73. 

2? Queensland Geographical Journal, vol. 10, p. 24; Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc., vol. 37, p. 329. 

* Native Tribes of S-E. Australia, p. 207. 


‘ American Antiquarian, vol. 30, p. 83. The correct pronunciation 
of the two cycles is that given by me, namely, Dhilbai and Kuppathin. 
I shall therefore use my own spelling in referring to these names. 


§ Journ. Anthrop. Inst., London, vol. 2, pp. 263-264. 
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Dhilbai husband; but when she marries Kumbo he is a Kuppa- 
thin like herself. These examples show that a Kuppathin wo- 
man could marry either a Dhilbai or a Kuppathin husband. 
Mr. Ridley enumerates several other examples, among which 
are five cases of a Dhildai marrying a Dhilbai, and five cases of 
a Kuppathin having a Kuppathin spouse. 

Mr. Ridley republished the above particulars in 1875 ont 
added: ‘‘In reference to the above remarkable system of classifi- 
cation,marriage and descent, I have been careful to test the ac- 
curacy of the rules by obtaining independent statements from 
many aborigines and half-castes, and comparing them together. 
Thus I am now able, with unhesitating certainty, to state that 
the system is as above described.’ 

Although Mr. Ridley’s account of the marriage laws of the 
Kamilaroi has been before the public for upwards of 40 years, no 
man has succeeded in contradicting him. On the contrary, I 
confirmed his conclusions in 1897, by publishing lists of mar- 
riages between Dhilbai men and women, and also between Kup- 
pathin men and women, being the result of my own personal 
enquiries among the Kamilaroi people during a number of years.” 

Mr. Howitt makes an attempt to claim the credit of the 
“discovery of the two class (cycle) names, by the segmentation 
of which the four sub-classes (sections) are formed.’’* The read- 
er is probably aware that in a large number of Australian tribes, 
the fundamental principle of their social organization consists in 
a nominal division of the community into two parts called cy- 
cles, classes or phratries; each of these cycles is again divided into 
two parts called sections or sub-classes, making in all four parti- 
tions, every one of which has a distinguishing nomenclature. 
The names of all the divisions referred to may be different in 
different districts, but the principle is precisely the same. 

The social structure thus outlined was discovered by Mr. 
George Bridgman, Superintendant of Aboriginal stations at M. 
Kay in Queensland, and was published in 1878. Mr. Bridgman 
discovered that all the blacks under his charge were divided into 
two classes or cycles called Youngaroo and Wootaroo; that the 
people of the Youngaroo cycle were subdivided into Gurgila and 
Bunbia; and that the Wootaroo people were similarly subdivided 





1 Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, p. 165. 
2 Journ. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. 31, pp. 162-163. 
* American Antiquarian, vol. 30, p. 81. 
Aborigines, of Victoria, by R. B. Smyth (Melbourne 1878), vol. 1, p. 91. 
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into Coobaroo and Waenete. Mr. Bridgman adds: ‘An intelli- 
gent riative who hd$' béén living with the Kamilaroi people in- 
forms me that the Kamilaroi system is the same as that here.’ 

Five y ears afterwards,” Mr. Howitt, having no doubt read of the 


two-cy ‘cle ‘system at’ MacKay, obtained from Mr. Doyle the in- 


formation ‘that the ' cy¢cle' namés among the Kamilaroi were 
Dilbi and Kupathin, instead of Youngaroo-and Cooparoo.’ . We 
are thankful to Mr. Howitt for his report, but.it was merely an 
extension of the prin¢iple discovered by Mr. Bridgman. . Al- 
though Mr. Howitt did not mention Mr. Bridgman, we know 
that he must have read his‘contribution to R. B.Smyth’s ‘“‘Abor- 
igines of Victoria,” ‘becatise Mr. Howitt himself also contributed 
an article to that work. 

Mr. Howittmentions certain maps “locating theclass systems, 
including one he published i in 1890. -I have elsewhere.spoken of 
that production as'‘‘a worthless-‘map which misled Spencer and 
Gillen. "2 He did not réproduce' that map:in his book in, 1904, 
but preferred to utilize one which’ is identical with a map I pub- 
lished in 1900. ° 

He says at p. 94 of the isihiatiitin: “Mr. Matthews’s evi- 
dence has beeri put forward and interpreted in such a manner as 
to mislead’ those who do: not: know the actual facts of 
the case.” “I think I have’made it abundantly.clear to the stu- 
dent of Australian ethnology that’ the-above statement is, more 
applicable’'to Mr. Howitt ‘himself than to me. He has posed as 
a self-constitutéd authority on the Australian blacks for, some 
time. This has arisen’ from the fact that very few people here 
take any ‘notice of dtr aborigines, and the few who do so would 
not trouble theniselves to correct the erroneous statements occa- 
sionally put forward by'others. 

Mr’ Howitt sais on p. 81 that “‘there is now'scarcely a trace of 
the Kamilaroi people.” This*is altogether misleading. In 1896 I 
described thé initiation ceremionies of the Kamilaroi, and in .1903 
I published a grammaf of their language. At different times 
since 1894, I have described their sociology. My information in 
all cases was obtained personally from severaliold men and women 
‘in different parts’ of the Kamilaroi country, who knew the tribal 
laws well. 

In conclusion I beg to invite any competent anthropologist 


,? 





t Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vol. 12, p. 500. 
? Nature (London), vol. 77, pp. 80-81. 
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to go out among the Kamilaroi and other tribes whose customs 
I have described, for the purpose of testing’my’ work. It is ob- 
viously of the utmost importance that such an investigation 
should ‘be made now while the opportunity still exists, so that it ’ 
may be shown whether I. am right or wrong in my reports. 
Should any: inquirer think proper to embark upon. this valuable 
work, I shall take great pleasure in affording him all the informa- 
tion in my power respecting the location of the natives who are 
capable of supplying the necessary details. If I am wrong in 
regard to any. part of the sociology, or the initiation ceremonies 
or the language, the sooner my error is discov ered, the better it 
will be for.me, and for the cause of science. In the meantime, 
I shall be extremely thankful if some student of Australian eth- 
nology will draw my attention to any portions of my published 
works on which it would be well to make further inquiries; or 
will indicate any.new matters for iny estigation ; and i in either c case 
I shall ” md best to carry out the suggestions. 





PROFESSOR PETRIE’S EXCAVATIONS AT MEMPHIS 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


™ 


Dr. -W. M. Flanders Petrie in his, new work describing the re- 
sults of his first season’s.excavations near Bedrisheen, entitled, 
“Memphis I” presents to. the subscribers to, the British School 
of Archaeology in Egypt, and to the general public one of the most 
jmportant and. interesting works he has ever published. ‘Itisa 
monument: to his:skill in organization, his genius as an explorer 
and his‘enormous capacity for;strenuous work. For it ‘must bé 
remembered that it is to his and Mrs. Hilda Petrie’s energy that 
the funds to-carry on the excavations are due and to their devo- 
tion that when these are.obtained, such excellent use 1S made of 
them. » 

The ‘volume is peuvitid with, no less than 54 illustrations, 


‘many' of them: from photographs... Those which are drawings 


contain‘an immense amount of accurate work, especially plate 34 
which gives copies of over 100 scarabs. The historical informa- 
tion’ which Professor Petrie has obtained, dates from almost the 
earliest dynasty,.to Roman. times, one inscription referring to 
the Pharaoh ‘Teta and. another to Rameses, whilst three give 
names of the-Ptolemies.,. A;text.of the time of one of the kings 
named Amenemhat discloses to us the name of the pytamid of 
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Senousert I, which was Khenem-asut. It is a record of the en- 
dowment to ensure the continuation of funerary sacrifices, 
for a certain official and judge named Ameny, by means of 
domains of land, the produce of which would provide the requi- 
site materials. A line of the text says the offerings were for 
king Amenemhat I, probably to him as deified and the Pharoah 
god was supposed to return the surplus to nourish the spirit. of 
the defunct Ameny. As one line assures the monarch 1000 cakes 
and loaves and 100 jars of beer, there was a good balance of 
nourishment left for Ameny. Some of the endowments, however 
were to be given for offerings‘in the pyramid temple of Senu- 
sert I. 

These more ancient monumental records were not erected 
at Memphis, but are merely discovered there because Rameses II 
had carried away the great blocks upon which they were en- 
graved-from their original sites at Sagguarah or Abusir; and 
even in some cases sacreligiously broken up the reliefs in ancient 
tombs to help in erecting edifices at Memphis. Egyptologists 
have long known how this Rameses and other pharaohs did not 
hesitate to destroy the works of their ancestors in order to more 
quickly build temples and monuments to themselves, but it has 
generally been considered that they only treated ancient works 
in this way when they were of great antiquity. But at Mem- 
phis, beneath what he terms the “Great West Hall’’ of Ptah, 
Professor Petrie has found, under the bed of sand which was 
placed as a foundation, fragments of over 150 tablet-stela of 
the 18th dynasty, so the king did not dread for architectural 
purposes to throw away the memorial works of his immediate 
predecessors, and these tablets are not merely those of private 
personages, for one belonged to Thotmes I. 

Persons, who read last year ,the preliminary discourse of Dr. 
Petrie upon his discoveries at Memphis will first turn to the6 plates 
presenting the terra cotta head types of foreigners and it is for 
these that this volume will always be famous. Here in juxta- 
position to the head themselves the Professor places reproduc- 
tions from ancient monuments of the racial types with which 
he affiliates them in order to support his attribution. Thus along- 
side the head of a Semitic Syrian is placed the head of one of 
the Amu from a tomb painting at Benihassar. Beside a Persian, 
or Median cavalry officer,a head from the Satrap Sarcophagus 
found at Sidon. But most striking of all are the two Sumerian 
heads from Babylonian prototypes of the two models from Mem- 
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phis, and the Scythian physiognomy from an ancient vase, com- 
pared with the Memphite Scythian horseman. This is epoch- 
making work in the history of the human race, and it is most 
fortunate that some further specimens of these heads have 
been recovered during the last season’s excavations. 

For the history of Egyptian art as it flourished and decayed 
and was again revived at Memphis this book isinvaluable. The 
photograph of the lintel of a building of the time of Siamen of 
the 21st dynasty is of great value as indicating how the best 
traditions of Egyptian sculpture were still followed in this fa- 
mous city at that late date. The details regarding the architect- 
ure of the two great edifices discovered; the Temple of Merenptah 
and the ‘‘West Hall of Ptah,’’ can be more adequately discussed 
when the fuller knowledge acquired recently is published in 
volume II. This remark necessarily applies to much of the con- 
tents of ‘‘Memphis I’”’ as Dr. Petrie would be the first to acknow- 
ledge. What is required is a large increase in the number of sub- 
scribers to the ‘‘British School of Archaeology in Egypt Research 
Account” to enable its work to be carried out with greater rapid- 
ity. It is not fair that such a hard worker and scholar as Dr. 
Petrie should have his attention to the work of exploration dis- 
tracted for one day by anxiety about funds. It is not the Brit- 
ish system to give handsome goyernment subventions and there- 
fore it behooves every British subject to assist this great work 
which is such an honor to us as a nation and of so much impor- 
tance for the history of civilization. 











THE TRANSFORMATION OF ROMAN MONUMENTS. 
BY J..O. KINNAMAN, A:M. 
Part I. 


Civilizations like individuals either travel the road of progress 
or retrogression ; there is'‘no standing still, it must be one way or 
the other. Likewise taste; art, religion, commercialism differen- 
tiate from one generation to another, the’ ratio: differing in direct 
proportion to individual equation. | Except for type,.that which 
may be considered standard 7.e.; that which: appeals to the 
artistic sense of generation after generation, age after age, this 
movement is ever going on; that which is not thus considered 
is subject to change, alterations or even destruction. 

According to science nothifg’ in the universe is.ever destroyed 
but just changed in form, i.e., the same old material goes to 
build new forms and structurés. This law holds good: in fields 
other than chemistry; it is the general law that governs all pro- 
gress, all development. ‘When 'change ceases to, take place 
civilization crystallizes and becomes stationary. . Thought, action 
intellect, in fact all human progress ceases and we have the 
phenomenon of a nation having reached its zenith, of,a nation 
whose service to mankind has céased to be of any importance. 

When this last stage has’arrived, that nation must give way 
to one that is full of life and energy, full of the impulse that lifts 
mankind to a higher plane of Civilization. 

Rome passed through all these stages of development, crys- 
talization and decay; obeying the universal law she finally gave 
way to the younger and more energetic civilization of the North, 
and, when her mission as a nation was finished, she ceased to be. 

The story of her decadence and fall can be traced in the trans- 
formation of her monuments alone. If nothing remained to us 
but these changes and transformed relics, we could, in outline 
at least, reconstruct the history of Rome. 

It is our purpose to note some of the most thrilling changes 
and transformations in the history of Roman monuments, to- 
gether with the causes of the same. In spite of the dispute over 
the question of ‘“‘by whom and when”’ the fact remains that Rome 
was founded by someone and that too on the site of present ex- 
isting Rome: furthermore, it is an indisputable fact that those 
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who founded the city which' in future should rule the destiny of 
the world were neither savages nor barbarians, but people who 
had attairied to some degree of civilization. 

The nucleus around which the largest city of the ancient world 
was to be built was the Palatine Hill; here the founders built 
their first ‘sheep-fold, erectéd their first. stockade, and prepared, 
in general “to make themselves at home.’’ 

Walls were the first defensive works built around the hill. 
The ruins of these are known today as the Walls of Romulus. 
Only small remnants have survived the ravages of man and time, 
especially the ravages of'man: 

When Rome outgrew the Palatine and, began to expand ‘to 
the other hills, the walls were useless, and, as a result, neglected. 
Whether or not a wall was built taking in four of the Seven Hills 
is outside our present province. This would seem to be the nat- 
ural development, but not one trace of such wall can now be found, 
and further it is very probable the wall never existed except in 
the imagination of archaeologists. In this connection I wish to say 
that I am not denying the fact that the city expanded in accord- 
ance with plans laid down by Livy and others, but I do wish to 
enter my protest against the belief in a wall enclosing four of the 
seven hills. As soon as the city was large enough and defensive 
purposes demanded more space'the Servian wall was built. 

But to return: What became of the material that composed 
the first city on the Palatine? -If Romulus. built a wall entirely 
around the Palatine only very little of it remains to-day. What 
became of the rest? : 

The first and perhaps the second of the questions are not diffi- 
cult of answer. It is not likely that the first settlement was built 
very substantially, the fact is the evidence would lead us to be- 
lieve that the first cluster of buildings consisted merely of straw 
thatched huts; when later, buildings were constructed from tufa 
the settlement became more permanent, and we have on that 
part of the Palatine never builded over during the Imperial times 
. Tuins that remain unidentified with the exception that they are 
all nominated ‘‘The Ruins of Romulus.”’ 

When the wall was no longer of use the knell of its destruction 
was sounded. It became a quarry for the material of other 
structures. Rome’s destruction began with her foundation. 
It is usual with nations as well as individuals to disregard con- 
temporary objects and furthermore, materialistic demands easily 
over-ride the sentimental. The city remembered and honored 
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its founder, but of what use was the wall except for the material 
it could furnish? So the wall was torn down and builded into 
the sub-structures of other buildings, but by some chance a 
small portion escaped destruction. 

From that time to the foundation of the Empire we know not 
the history of the Palatine. Augustus is responsible for the 
Palatine becoming the official residence of the Emperors. 

The destruction of Rome is usually assigned to the so-called 
Barbarians during its decline. But one moment’s reflection 
stamps this theory as utterly untenable. They perpetrated some 
slight damages, sacked the city of portable wealth, cut the aque- 
ducts, and damaged buildings in some slight degree, but the 
transformation and destruction of monuments was due to the 
Romans themselves either through the development or decadence 
of their artistic taste. Kingly Rome was transformed by the 
artists of the Republican Period; Republican Rome by those of 
Imperial Period; these transformations mark development, but 
the last stage marks not development nor progress but decadence 
and retrogression, not reversion to type but utter dissolution of 
aesthetic sense. The transformation of the Imperial Period 
was due to ignorance, fanaticism, and reversion to barbarism. 
Christianity is responsible (not Christianity in the abstract, but 
as by an ignorant, zealous, fanatic priest-hood) for the degeneracy 
of artistic taste. We have at the same time combined with this 
degeneracy the rude, hardy influence of Northern Europe. 

‘When Christianity became the state religion the knell of the 
beautiful structures in Rome was sounded. When the decree 
of 392 A. D. went forth, their destruction began in earnest. Edi- 
fices formerly sacred were entered by profane feet, and the great. 
sanctuaries of Ancient Rome became mere art museums and not 
very highly regarded even as such. Rome had been so long used’ 
to the most beautiful that Greek genius could produce, so long 
accustomed to the best that she lost appreciation of her art. 
treasures; neglect, commercialism and private. selfishness com- 
pleted the picture, and the destruction of Ancient Rome became 
a reality. Ancient Rome had passed, Mediaeval Rome came 
into existence. 


In 476 A.D. the seat of government was transferred to Con- 


stantinople and Italy became a province of the Greek Empire,. 
Rome a provincial city to be robbed and plundered as much by 
the Eastern Emperors as by the hordes from the North. 

In 608 A. D. the last monument was erected in the Forum 
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Romanum, the Column of Phocas; this monument marks the 
boundary between Ancient and Modern history. After that the 
Forum became the dumping ground for the refuse of the city and 
thousands of monuments the prey for individual and corporate 
greed. The history of the monuments is lost from that time 
until the renaissance of Archaeological studies when, in outline 
at least, the checkered career of these works of art began to be 
traced out. : 

Let us now turn our attention from the general to the specific, 

Great men usually are not content to allow their deeds to be 
a monument to them but they must erect a great pile of masonry 
in which their ashes may rest, while the tomb becomes the Mecca 
for pilgrimages, or a prey to be despoiled by generations as yet 
unborn. Whatever the motive that actuates the building of 
Mausolea, Augustus builded himself one on the banks of the 
Tiber. 

Augustus did not attempt to erect a monument of immense 
size, but one that harmonized in every respect with the simple 
but grand taste of the founder of the empire. The type of se- 
pulchral structure chosen by him was prehistoric with the Etrus- 
cans. We find these mounds dotted all over Etruria. Augustus 
having set the fashion many others followed it and we find them 
now on the Via Appia, the Via Labicana and the Via Salaria. 
This sepulcher was circular in form, 225 feet in diameter; the base 
faced with white marble, supported a cone of earth planted with 
cypresses and evergreens. On the summit was placed the statue 
of the emperor. The entrance faced the South the approach 
was flanked with many monuments of interest; the obelisks now 
standing in the Piazza del Quiranile and Piazza di S. Maria 
‘Maggiore were originally a part of the ornaments to this tomb. 

In the tomb was found the most important document of the 
Roman Empire, the will of Augustus. The sepulchre was built 
about 28B.C. Init were interred many of the family of Augustus, 
the first being Marcellus (28 B. C.) he whose fate is described by 
Virgil (Aeneid VI 872); then followed Marcus Agrippa 14 B. C.; 
Octavia the sister of Augustus followed in 13 etc. The last urn 
deposited in the Mausoleum was that containing the ashes of 
Nerva in 98 A. D. In all there were fifteen cinerary urns in the 
sepulcher; of these fifteen, ten cippi have been found in the us- 
trinum, the pavement of which lies nineteen feet below the modern 
level. ; 

The tomb was open the last time in 98 A. D.; it then rested 
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in peace until the year 410 when it was plundered. by the Goths, 
but no injury was inflicted upon the structure itself it being left 
intact, the Goths seeking only for portable treasure. Then 
followed the anarchy of the Middle Ages; government was merely 
force in the hands of the different noble families. Sometime in 
the history of the Colona family it seized and fortified this mon- 
ument, thus it became their castle, likewise the centre of oppres- 
sion and bloody feud. 

On May 30th, 1167 océurred a feudal conflict in which the 
Colonas were implicated; ‘they ‘were accused of high treason 
banished from the city, and their castle in Campus Martius de- 
stroy ed. Thts in 1167 perished the mausoleum of Augustus; 
not completely, for the ruins of it exist today, the bare structure 
having been converted into a circus. The basement is hidden 
by houses. From the tomb of the greatest of Roman Emperors 
to a circus! What a transformation! 

A curious fact of history is connected with this mausoleum. 
The last of the Roman tribunes was cremated on this ruin, The 
body of Cola di Rienzo was dragged to the Campo dell’ Augusto, 
as the tomb was then called and there on a pyre of thistles and 
brush-wood the body of the tribune was incinerated. On the 
same spot the founder of the Empire and its last representative 
commingled their ashes! 

Aggrippina the elder daughter of Agrippa, wife of Germanicus 
and the mother of Caligula was buried in the, Royal tomb of 
Augustus. The history of this noble woman reads like the ro- 
mance of some wildly imaginative’and fertile brain. In 30 A. D. 
she was banished by Tiberius to the island Pandataria (now called 
Ventotiene). Finally she was commanded by the Emperor to 
put herself todeath. This she did by starvation in the year 33 
A. D. while the monster was whirling victims down the cliff at 
Capri. The Emperor even eulogized his own clemency towards 
her. She was forgotten until Caligula became Emperor. He 
gathered the ashes of his mother and placed them in the Mauso- 
leum. A Cippus was erected to her memory but alas, how per- 
verse are the lines of fate! During the Middle Ages this cippus 
was transformed into a standard measure for grain, its capacity 
being 300 pounds. In 635 the S. P. Q. R. placed on it an in- 
scription to the honor of the woman to whom it was originally 
dedicated. ‘ Tardy recognition indeed! From a memorial cippus 
to a standard measure for grain! Thiscippus is now in the Con- 
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servatori Palace. Thecippus of her son. Nero (not the Emperor) 
formerly stood beside it but is now lost. 

If the vicissitudes of the mausoleum of, Hadrian were to be 
told, the recital would filla volume. No monument in all Rome 
has had such a variegated story, no monument seen such dark 
deeds of blood, such acts of true loyalty and love as has this same 
mausoleum. In many cases fact and legend have become so 
commingled that it is difficult to tell where one leaves off and 
the other begins. Strange and fascinating is it all! 

Hadrian conceived the purpose of building for himself a 
mausoleum on the banks of the Tiber not on the city side-but. on 
the opposite bank. Augustus had set the style but Hadrian 
varied it somewhat. First a basement 340 x 340 feet and 75 
feet high was constructed. On this,acircular tower nearly 1000 
feet in circumference and 140 feet high was erected; this tower 
was surmounted by a mound of earth planted with cypress. 
The total height measured nearly 300 feet. It was faced with 
Parian marble and ornamented with statues of Grecian produc- 
tion. The finishing touches were put upon it by Antoninus Pius; 
the ashes of Hadrian being brought from the villa of Cicero at 
Puteoli and placed in the loculus accorded it. Afterwards An- 
toninus Pius found a resting-place within the same structure. 

In the general dissolution of monuments that followed the 
fall of the Empire this mausoleum came in for its share especially 
when new churches began to be erected. When the Sistine 
Chapel was erected the material for it came from the tomb of 
Hadrian. It was despoiled of its marble; today it is surrounded 
by fortifications dating from the Middle Ages to the present time 
having been the strong-hold of the Popes for centuries. It is 
merely the shadow of what it once was. From a tomb to a for- 
tress; from fortress to prison and dungeon; despoiled, scattered, 
wrecked! Yet the angel who stands on its summit seems to 
guard it from further despoliation, from further desecration and 
barbarism. 

_ TheColiseum! The history and vicissitudes of that immense 
structure is yet to be written, but when written it will read like 
a romance. 

In order that we may appreciate the mere outline of its history 
it is necessary for us to go back to a time prior to its building. 
The fire of Nero turned to ashes a great area of the city of Rome. 
Whether Nero actually ordered the confiagration, or whether it 
was purely accidental is not now within our province to discuss; 
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suffice to say that the fire cleared out a very congested portion 
of the city; rendered thousands homeless and paupers, but al- 
lowed the sunshine to strike the earth where it had beena stranger 
for hundreds of years. In spite of the misery it caused it was 
a blessing in disguise. Only the student and those intimately 
acquainted with the ever prevailing congested condition of orien- 
tal cities canappreciate the condition of Rome in the timeof Nero. 
Augustus said that He had found Rome brick and left it marble. 
That was true in part, but not in entirety. He could not relieve 
the congestion by decree; he laid it out politically into “‘Regions”’ 
or wards but he could not do what the fire did. 

Nero appropriated a portion of the burned district and began 
to lay out such. a fairy-land that did we not have it from sober 
historians, we would be inclined to relegate the whole story to 
the same class of literature as the Arabian Nights. But our 
stern and impartial historians detail for us both the grounds and 
building. The Domus Aurea was the most beautiful and wonder- 
ful house ever built by the hand of man; only the vivid imagina- 
tion of the modern romancer could contrive more inconceivable 
appointments. The house itself covered nearly 60 acres. All 
the expert ability of the Empire was called to Rome to lay out 
the grounds. But how short lived was this wonderful structure! 
It perished almost as ignominiously as did its owner and creator. 
Nero committed suicide, or was rather forced to do so by his freed- 
men; his last words were ‘‘what an artist the world loses.’”’ He 
better have said ‘‘what artistic treasures the world will lose.” 
Nero was dead; Vespasian was victorious and Emperor. The 
last of the Caesars had gone to his account, the Roman world 
underwent a change in more ways than one. Changes many 
and varied, took place within the city itself as well as within the 
Empire at large. 

Vespasian wished to mollify the Roman people, and at the 
same time, ingratiate himself in their good graces. The Domus 
Aurea was doomed to destruction and the land reverted to the 
people for building purposes. What was to be done with the 
material of this immense structure? That portion of the house 
that was on the Palatine was spared, the ruins of which can still 
be seen, but the rest of it was pulled down amid great rejoicing 
of the people. The Meta Sudans was also allowed to stand, but 
the artificial lake, Nero had constructed was drained, though the 
place was naturally low, swampy and full of springs.. 

Rome had no place in which to display the gladiatorial com- 
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bats, then so popular. There was one private amphitheater in 
Rome and the Circuses were used for the purpose, or any open 
space that might be converted into an amphitheater. Ves- 
pasian conceived the building of a permanent structure to be 
exclusively devoted to spectacles. The ground he chose placed 
his structure at a great disadvantage as regards the display of its 
immensity and greatness, but the nearness to the material was 
an advantage not to be overlooked, besides it was near the center 
of population. The rough material for the Amphitheater was 
derived from the Golden House of Nero, and the basin of Nero’s 
lake became the site. In order to overcome the wet and swampy 
ground, the foundation was made of concrete, then carefully 
drained. What became of the costly and frailer material of the 
Golden House we shall probably never know; but it undoubtedly 
went to adorn the palace on the Palatine which the Flavian 
Dynasty could not resist the temptation of building. The de- 
tail of the distribution of this material is apparently lost forever. 
It is not our purpose to go into the detail of the construction 
of the building, but shall confine ourselves to its vicissitudes. 
It has been argued that the last story was not on the original 
structure, being a later addition, probably that of Domitian. We 
learn from Acta Arvalium and orie other source that the upper 
story was there at the time of its inauguration (80 or 81 A. D.). 
How a building apparently constructed entirely of stone 
could be burned, is somewhat a mystery, but it must have had 
considerable inflammable material in it. On August 23d, 217 
A. D., it was struck by lightening and badly damaged, in fact so 
severely that for several years it was not used. In 223 it was 
restored by Severus Alexander from all kinds of material; that 
taken from the damaged portion itself and from other buildings 
and monuments. Again, sometime before 250 it was burned and 
restored by Deciusin 250. From 250 to 422 we almost entirely 
lose the thread of its history but there are several illuminating 
spots in the midst of the 175 years of darkness. Christianity 
had fully established itself as the state religion; time and again 
had decree been issued against gladiatorial contests, but in vain. 
Constantine himself issued the first but it bore no fruit for 75 
years. The love for blood-shed and show was in the very innate 
nature of the Roman, and it could not easily be eradicated. The 
Roman became educated gradually toforgo these brutal pleasures 
and the year 404 beheld the last gladiatorial contest in that great 
arena, but it cost the life of one noble and sacrificing man; the 
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populace was so enraged at having their sport interrupted that 
they stoned him to death. Gladiatorial contests were now 
matters for the historian, the Roman had ceased to be Roman. 
The arena continued for some time to be the place for the display 
of wild beasts and boxing matches, etc. 

In 422 Rome was shaken by an earthquake, in which the 
Coliseum was damaged. It was restored by Theodosius II in 
425; by Valentian in 450 and by Decius in 508. When we re- 
member that the drains began to be neglected somewhat about 
this time we will not wonder at the frequent restorations; if we 
also remember that the floor of the Arena was of wood we shall 
wonder that it did not need repairing more often. 

Christianity had gained a point in putting a stop to gladia- 
torial contests, now it further (in 523) triumphed by seeing the 
last show ever held in the Coliseum. This show was given by 
Anicius Maximus. If we may judge by the bones of horses and 
domestic animals found in the Arena, the show must have been 
a very tame one in comparison with those of Classical times. In 
addition Rome and the Romans were poor and could not afford 
to buy the necessary animals for such pageants. Rome was only 
a poor neglected provincial town, once the mistress of the world 
now all her glory departed; only the bitter ashes of regret and 
memory of what she once was left to her—her rival, Constanti- 
nople, then in her zenith. What could poor decrepit Rome do? 
Nothing but contemplate the past. 

In the great earthquake of 1349 the Coliseum was shattered 
anid ruined; one whole side fell out which furnished a quarry for 
centuries. The question naturally arises; why did that particu- 
lar earthquake play such havoc with such an apparently solid 
structure? Was the shock more severe than any previous one? 
The question is answerable quite easily after the key to it has 
once been found. Let us examine fora moment. We all know 
that during the dark ages ignorance was paramount. The arts 
andscienceswerenot only neglected but even forgotten. Thechurch 
was responsible for that condition of affairs in the intellectual 
world. The Bible became not only the guide for moral conduct but 
also the guide for everything else in human activity. It wasa 
maxim with the fathers that anything worth knowing could be 
found in the Bible; anything outside the Book was either worth- 
less or wicked. It takes a very extensive stretch of the imagina- 
tion to realize the fearful ignorance and intellectual darkness in 
which Europe was involved during this time. : 
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As I said, arts and sciences were neglected and worse —for- 
gotten. Bronze was needed in the crafts, but its production 
was a lost art. Whence came the Roman supply during this 
period of ignorance’? If we stop to consider the innumerable 
bronze objects, even bronze tiles on roofs, bronze statues and 
other works of art in bronze, the question is easily disposed of. 
But this supply finally gave out,or at least was limited, so that 
it was very scarce. When the visible supply failed,.then search 
was made for it in objects and structures not yet touched. Noth- 
ing escaped the vigilant eyes of the searchers, no difference how 
much labor was required in its acquisition, the requisite amount 
of energy was expended and the coveted compound secured. 

When one carefully examines the stones of the Coliseum, he 
is at once struck with one peculiarity, viz.: that the corners of 
the blocks have holes in{them, and that these holes are.of about 
the same size and depth. Closer examination reveals the fact 
that the stones of the Coliseum were held in place by pins, bronze 
pins, four to each stone; these pins were fastened into the lower 
stone, then the upper let down onto them. This mode of con- 
struction is often found in structures in Greece, the pins’ and 
clamps being used in lieu of mortar. Such was the case in regard 
to the Amphitheater. When this fact was discovered by the 
Mediaeval Romans, the Coliseum became a veritable mine for 
the seekers after bronze. This easily explains the holes drilled 
into the corners of the stones. After the removal of the pins 
nothing but the force of gravity held together the immense struc- 
ture. Then is it to be wondered at that the earthquake shock 
should prostrate the mighty giant? It continued to fall until the 
crumbling walls were firmly secured by immense buttresses in 
the shape we have them today. 

In 1436 we have the first brief issued for the protection of the 
Coliseum. Eugene IV,issued a kind of bull against the “diggers 
of marble” in and around the great Amphitheater; but he him- 
self was the first to violate his own injunction. There may have 
‘been method inthis madness! He used material from this build- 
ing to restore the apse of St. John Lateran. Nicholas V also 
used it extensively as a quarry for the restorations he perfected. 
Pius II followed precedent set and used material from the.same 
source for the Loggia of St. Peter. It was not yet exhausted, so 
the Palazzo della Concellaria was built entirely of material from 
this source. 

Some idea of the amount of stone quarried from this ruin may 
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easily be inferred from the above, but we will give a concrete ex- 
ample: In 1452 Giovanni Paglia Lombardo received permission 
and carried away 2522 carloads of stone within nine months. 
The end had not yet come. In 1557. the Ponte Rotte (Pons 
Aemilius) needed repairs and restoration; the Coliseum again 
became the source of material for this work. At last, with the 
dawn of the Science of Archaeology it has ceased to be the cheap 
and convenient source of commercialism and individual greed. 
It stands now as the worthy monument of the once-glory of the 
Empire. Still much could be done even now to restore it inter- 
nally to something of its former grandeur if only someone would 
take sufficient interest in it; enough material lies scattered about 
to restore completely at least one section of the interior and thus 
give the earnest student a relative idea in the concrete as to what 
the grandeur of the building once was. May not some one put 
forth the requisite energy? 

When Europe was in the densest of its darkignorarice, when the 
art of reading was preserved and practised only by the few, and 
religion had degenerated into a barbarian superstition, a ray of 
light was thrown upon the teachings of the New Testament and 
the life of Christ by the Passion Plays, the progenitor of our 
modern drama. These plays were sometimes acted upon a stage, 
sometimes in the streets of the city. The Arena of this immense 
Amphitheater furnished a convenient stage, and so it was con- 
verted into a play-house for the church. 

It at one time became the store-house for manure; at another 
it barely escaped becoming a glue factory. It later became the 
depository of several chapels and hospitals; in fact, once being 
the pest-house for all kinds of diseases, especially small-pox. It 
is my opinion that some of the grooves taken to be those for the 
lifts for the caves of the wild beasts, were in reality the grooves 
of the “dumb waiters’’ used in the hospitals, the cooking being 
done in the passage-ways beneath the arena. 

Last of all the ruins became the homes of the wretchedly poor 
of the city and at the same time the rendevous for brigands and 
ruffians of all kinds. 

From the greatest Amphitheater in the world to a pest-house 
and resort for robbers! From the noblest building in the Roman 
Empire to a quarry and a lime-kiln! From the Golden House 
of Nero into a Coliseum; from the Coliseum into parts of St. 
Peter’s and private palaces; from seats in the Coliseum to the 
patchwork in a church floor; from a marble balustrade to lime 
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to fill the chinks of rougher material! Such is the history of the 
material that composed this great structure when in its complete- 
ness; such the vicissitudes of objects that mark the progress and 
decadence of ‘civilization ! 

If the sphinx of Egypt could speak and unravel for us the 
early history of the Nile Valley together with the mystery sur- 
rounding its own creation and the purpose thereof, we would 
know far more of that ribbon-.ike country than we do or ever 
will. It is shrouded in mystery and silence, and we may pro- 
pound the riddle but it is not probable that the key-note will 
ever be struck that will compel it to reveal its long kept secret. 

The monuments which we are studying have their Sphinx 
among them, the Pantheon standing in the Campus Martius. 
The inscription on the face of the building (M. Aggrippa L. F. 
Cos. Teritum fecit) and Don Cassius tell us that Agrippa built 
the structure. The inscription says 27 B. C.; Cassius 25 B. C. 
We may reconcile this discrepancy in the following manner: 27 
B. C. marks the entire completion of the building; 25 B. C. the 
dedication of this group of buildings (including the Thermae and 
the Lakonikon). This will appear the more plainly when we 
consider that the original Pantheon was entirely surrounded by 
the thermae. Nor was the original purpose of the structure 
that of a sanctuary for all Gods, but it was erected to the an- 
cestral gods of Julian gens, Mars and Venus. When we con- 
sider these facts a different light is thrown upon the subject. 

The present structure is not the original; it is the third in 
lineal descent; there having been two predecessors. 

What was the form of the first? The question is more easily 
asked than answered for the reason that the ruins found beneath 
the present Pantheon are very confusing and refuse to give up 
their secret. The chief reason for this being the inaccessibility 
of the ruins, the disadvantage under which they must be exam- 
ined and excavated. ; 

It is probable that the original structure was the same in 
‘form as the numerous other temples in Rome; it was not built of 
concrete and brick as the present one, for it burned in the fire of 
Titus, having been restored by Domitian. Neither was the 
second rotund as the excavations show, but it is true that an 
encircling wall something like a forum having been paved care- 
fully, enclosed thissecond Pantheon. Thisstructure must have 
been built of inflammable material for it burned completely to 
the ground. The third and presént structure was built by Ha- 
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drian as has been shown by thorough investigation. The Pan- 
theon was slightly restored. (better say repaired) by Septimus 
Severus; the final touches having been put upon it by Caracolla 
in 202 A. D. It would be utterly impossible for the present 
structure to be destroyed by fire for there is not a particle of in- 
flammable material in it; but it has suffered time and again from 
the innundations of the Tiber. _ 

After the repairs instituted by Caracolla we lose the history 


’“of the building until 608 A. D. when the Pope received it as a 


“present from the Emperor Phocas, and, like all other temples 
‘and ancient public buildings, it became a Christian Church, in 


‘ which capacity it has served from that time to the present. The 


' present structure like its predecessors was hemmed in on all sides 
by the Baths and thereon hangs the tale of the following events. 
Whether the Rotunda is older than the portico or vice versa, 
and their relation to each other is not our purpose here to discuss. 
i building, as we have said, became a church in 608. In 
663 Rome saw the last of the Emperors who ever visited her; 
better had he never set foot upon Italian soil. During this year 
“Emperor Constans II visited Rome presumably to see her won- 
’ ders, but in reality in plunder. The temptation to carry away 
works of art and utilities was too great to be resisted. The 
Pantheon came in for its share of pillage. The portico was 
roofed with gilt-bronze tiles; these the Emperor carried away 
togethet with an immense amount of other plunder. Rome for 
the last time saw an Emperor; oh, would that she had never 
made his close acquaintance, for this treasure fell into the hands 
of the Saracens. Two columns were carried away from the 
portico; these were restored by Alexander VII by means of col- 
umns taken from the baths of Nero and material from the ‘“‘Arch 
of Piety.” 

The bronze doors were an ideal work of art, and it was thought 
that they had come down to us without alteration but such is 
not the case; they were re-cast by Pius IV. 

When one steps into the portico, he is struck by the appear- 
ance of wooden beams and trusses. These were not always 
there, they are an innovation of the Seventeenth century. War 
clouds gathered over Rome and the church militant; material 
was needed for guns; the treasury was deplete, but material for 
the guns must be obtained; the Pantheon must furnish it. The 
portico was stripped of its bronze beams and girders by Urban 
VIII in 1625. He obtained 450,251 pounds of metal casting 
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from it 80 guns which were mounted on the tomb of Hadrian or 
Castel St. Angelo. It is.claimed by contemporary writers that a 
great amount of silver and gold had been compounded with this 
bronze, thus almost rendering it useless for the purpose of gun- 
making. ; 

The beautiful decorations of Septimus Severus and Caracolla 
were destroyed by Benedict XIV in 1747. 

An income of 1500 scundi was derived by letting the inter- 
columnar spaces for shop purposes 7. ¢., booths or stalls were 
built in between the columns of the portico, and a fish market 
was constructed around the fountain. How beautiful and artis- 
tic it must have been! But at length artistic sense got the better 
of money considerations; the shops and fish market had to go. 
Everything was cleared away from the front of the building and 
the pure air and sunshine could again penetrate to the now grad- 
ually evolving Pantheon. About 1300 A. D. the baths of Agrip- 
pa surrounding it collapsed completely, thus giving the Rotunda 
more space and bringing it out in stronger relief. 

The present government, at a cost of several millions of dollars 
cleared away the rubbish surrounding this oldest of intact Ro- 
man monuments, also buying and. carting away surrounding 
palaces and buildings until the Pantheon stood out as we see it 
today. Its having been surrounded on all sides and hidden by 
the baths accounts for the rough exterior of the Rotunda; it was 
never intended to be seen, but neither time, flood nor fire can 
ever destroy it. 

Its history does not close even yet, four persons of note lie 
buried within its walls, two actually in its walls. Raphael and 
his sweet-heart, and two kings of the modern Italian Kingdom. 
The niches carved out for the two sarcophagi of the kings cost 
an immense amount of labor and chisels. In working upon this 
concrete, three blows of the mallet and chisel were worthless, 
so thousands of them were used in cutting these niches. But 
the last king has been buried there (at least in the walls) that 
ever will be. It is too public, there being too much confusion 
and noise, for Rome is becoming modern in the true sense of the 
word; some of the occidental activity is beginning to display 
itself in even that proud city. 

Today this Sphinx of Campus Martius stands. as solidly as 
ever and in perfect state of preservation a monument not only 
to Rome but also to the architect who conceived and executed 
it in spite of the law of gravity. 
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Built as a part of the Baths of Agrippa burned; rebuilt by 
Domitian burned; entirely rebuilt by Hadrian; becomes a church, 
plundered by Emperor and Pope; part of it converted into can- 
non to drive away the enemies of Rome; inside decoration ‘‘mod- 
ernized,”’ finally becoming the tomb of two modern kings of 
Italy. Such in a nutshell is the history of one of the greatest 
and oldest monuments of Rome. 





THE EGYPTIAN BIBLE. 


BY HENRY PROCTOR, M.R.A.S., F.R.S.L. 


It is indeed strange that many of the beliefs which critics 
esteem quite modern are some of the most ancient. We often 
hear it asserted, for instance, that the early Hebrews had no 
belief whatever in the resurrection of the dead. It has been 
thought that this belief is a growth of much later times. Buta 
visit to the British Museum will at once convince anyone that 
such a belief has been cherished for many thousands of years. 
For the preservation of Egyptian mummies during the whole 
of the historical period as well as the extracts in every coffin from 
the “Book of the Dead,” prove it beyond any possibility of a 
doubt. Moses, therefore, who was ‘‘learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians,”’ could not possibly have been ignorant of the 


DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION 


nor is it likely that he would have allowed the Israelites to have 
remained in ignorance of it. But the belief in the Resurrection 
goes further back than even the first dynasty of Egyptian Kings. 
For there is one coffin in the First Egyptian Room, which con- 
tains the mummified form of a Neolithic Man, showing that this 
belief must also have been cherished in Neolithic times. What 
is more remarkable still is that 


THE EGYPTIAN DOCTRINE OF BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION 


was almost identical with the Christian Doctrine. For just as 
we believe that ‘‘in Christ shall all be made alive”’ so, the ancient 
Egyptians believed that “through the suffering and death of 
Osiris, their bodies should rise again in a transformed, glorified 
and incorruptible shape,”’ and the devotees appealed in prayer 


for eternal life to him who had conquered death and had become 
King of the Underworld, through his victory and prayer. Even 
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so Christ is said to be “Lord both of the dead and of the living.” 
And though they took such pains to preserve the body, it was 
not because they had any such beliefs as promulgated by Christa- 
delphians and believers in conditional immortality. For it is 
abundantly evident that they believed in 


THE EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL APART FROM THE BODY. 


For the-soul is often represented as visiting the body, as may be 
clearly seen from the pictures on the walls of the First and the 
Second Egyptian Rooms at the British Museum. The Egyp- 
tians believed in a future life, and the doctrine of eternal exist- 
ence is the leading feature of their religion and is enunciated 
with the greatest clearness at all periods. In the “‘Papyrus of 
Ani,”’ in answer to the question of the deceases, ‘‘How long have 
I to live?’ the god of. Heliopolis replies, ‘Thou shalt exist for 
millions and millions of years.” They understood also 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL BODY. 


The corruptible body was called ‘‘Khat.’’ This was believed 
to be entombed, through the prayers and ceremonies on the day 
of burial, with the power of changing into “Sahu,” or spiritual 
body, which might ascend into heaven and dwell with the Gods. 
Besides this there was the “‘Ka”’ or double, and “‘Ba”’ the soul, 
which was depicted as a human-headed hawk. 


THE JUDGMENT SCENE 


from the ‘‘Book of the Dead” in the first Egyptian Room en- 
larged from the ‘Papyrus of Ani’ (about B. C. 1500), proves 
that the Egyptians from the most remote antiquity had believed 
in the judgment of the dead. The ‘‘Papyrus of Ani’’ is a most 
remarkable work, now about 3400 years old. A colored fac- 
simile can be seen in the Third Egyptian Room (Cases F and G). 
The original papyrus measures seventy eight feet by one and 
one-fourth feet, and is the longest and finest of 


THE THEBAN BuOKS OF THE DEAD 


now known. 

There can be little doubt that all this vast knowledge of the 
truth and world-famed wisdom was the result of a primeval reve- 
lation for th~ugh the religion of Egypt in later times becomes a 
laughing stuck because it had outwardly become corrupt and 
consisted apparently of one of the worst forms of idolatry, viz: 
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animal worship, yet the Canon Rawlinson says: ‘The primary 
doctrine of the Esoteric religion undoubtedly was 


THE REAL: ESSENTIAL UNITY OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 


It was purely monotheistic and manifested, itself by a sym- 
bolic polytheism.’’ So also Iamblychus represents the Egyp- 
tians as worshippers of. one. God, uncreated, unique, omni- 
potent and universal. But though “they become fools, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an 
image of corruptible man and of the birds, and four-footed beasts 
and creeping things,”’ they did not succeedin obliterating the great 
primeval revelation which had been made to them, and the spirit- 
ual man might learn from the esoteric teachings the way of sal- 
vation—that he had a soul which might be saved or lost, a body 
which might be raised through faith and works, spiritualized 
and glorified. And this primeval gospel was not confined to 
Egypt, but was taught even in Canaan, for in Salem (Uru-Salem 
or Jerusalem) dwelt Melchizadek priest of El Elyon, the Most 
High God, possessor of heaven and earth, and even in the distant 
country of Amu, before Israel came out of Egypt, there dwelt a 
prophet of Jehovah their God. And even among the Nomad 
Semitic tribes who settled in Babylon about 2500 B. C. the same 
God was known as ‘“Yahveh, the existing, enduring one,”’ the 
one devoid of all change, the ‘‘El” or goal, the Being to whom 
as a goal the eyes of man looking heavenwards are turned, ‘“‘on 
whom hangs the gaze of every man: to whom man looks at from 
afar’’ (Job xxxvi: 25). ‘This Yahveh (Jehovah) was the spirit- 
ual possession of those same nomad tribes, out of which, after 
a thousand years, the Israelites were to emerge.” 

They believed like all Egyptians, in the great and Supreme 
Power which made “the Earth, the heavens, the sky, men and 
women, animals, birds and creeping things, and all that is, and 
all that shall be.”’ So that from the earliest times, El Elyon 
“The Most High God, possessor of heaven and earth,’’ the God 
of Abraham, and Melchiazedek, the God whom we worship today 
had been worshipped, and we learn from the Egyptian Bible 
called the ‘“‘Book of the Dead”’ that 


THE GREAT PRIMEVAL REVELATION 


included such’ doctrines as the resurrection, eternal life, the 
judgmerit of the dead, the life of the soul apart from the body 
and the great mystery of the changes from the natural to the 
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spiritual body, which is to be raised incorruptible, or if living, 
to be changed (I Cor. xv: 51). So that we have from the “Book 
of the Dead” or Egyptian Bible, which is probably the oldest 
book in the world, for it was very ancient at the time of Men- 
kau-Ra of the Fourth dynasty (whose coffin is the second dldest 
in the British Museum) from this source, we have, I say, confir- 
mation of some of those eternal verities which today are being 
hotly disputed as if they were of yesterday and not truths which 
God has been teaching from the foundations of the world. 


1 “History of Egypt” by Canon Rawlinson. 

2 Champollion-Figeac: “Egypt Ancienne,”’ p. 245. 
3 ‘“‘De Mysterus Aegyptorum,” Fol. 1670. 

4 ‘Babel und Bibel’ by Fr. Delitsch. 





LEGENDARY LORE OF THE INDIANS. 


A new field of inquiry on the important subject of man’s 
‘Whence; where, and whither’” has been-opened up recently by 
the study of the legendary lore of the Indians of ‘North America, 
who evidently represent a very primitive stage of culture. Such 
questions are now engaging the attention of an ever increasing 
numbet of persons, who wish to know something, if this is possi- 
ble, about the past and the future of humankind, that light may 
be thrown on the present. Hence the numerous bodies of in- 
quiries into the mysteries of human nature, which is being criti- 
cally examined from all sides to find out something of man’s 
origin and destiny. Did he come from Nowhere, and is he bound 
for the same indefinite locality? Or is he the Eternal Pilgrim, 
emanating from the center of the sphere of being, and swinging 
round its circumference from pole to pole in ever changing spirals 
until he arrives again at his place of origin? In either case, what 
is his relation to the more lowly forms of organic life? Has man- 
kind passed through the plant and animal! stages since his first 
start in development, or has each of these had its separate course 


of progress? Again, does this progress specially concern each 


particular individual, or is the perfection of the race the great 
aim of nature’s activity, as modern science would seem to inti- 
mate, the individual being of secondary moment, and his fate of 
little account in the eyes of ‘what is fondly termed ‘‘Mother Na- 
ture?’ Notwithstanding the progress in culture made by man- 
kind, that which has to do with man’s present, it is questionable 
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whether any real progress has been made in the solution of the 
two problems of the. Whence and the Whither. It is a remarkable 
fact that Christianity but slightly touches on the question of 
the origin of mankind, although it apparently endorses the crea- 
tion theory of the Hebrew book of Genesis. In opposition to 
this is the emanation theory, the origin of which is unknown, 
but which was accepted by Greek philosophy and by Asiatic 
Buddhism alike, as it is at the present day by philosophic Hindus. 
and their western imitators. As to man’s future, both systems 
are equally positive, but their ideas on the subject, when traced 
to their origin, are found to be deficient in certainty, and little 
more than speculation pure and simple. 

Under these circumstances, it is a matter not only of great 
interest but of much importance, to know what ideas as to the 
nature of man and his cosmical relations are entertained by the 
American Indian; particularly if, as there are reasons for believ- 
ing, the culture of the early inhabitants of this continent was 
at one time common to them and the peoples of Central Asia, as. 
embodied in the sacred book ascribed to the Persian religious 
reformer Zoroaster. As to the origin of man, nearly all the na- 
tive tribes have legends which speak of the creation of the first 
man and woman, in some way or another; although there are 
stories of man’s descent from a mysterious personage, who may, 
however, merely represent the primitive male ancestor of the 
tribe. There is nothing particularly striking about those legends. 
Many of them agree with the Hebrew story of the creation of 
Adam from earth or clay. In one Arapaho story, the Father 
makes the sun and the moon to represent man and woman and 
afterwards he forms images of man and.woman in clay. Then 
“the caused the trees and the grass and vegetation and the ani- 
mals, and beasts and birds to appear.”: In the origin legend of 
the Navaho, man and woman, the primitive pair, are made by 
the mirage, or ghostly people, from ears of corn, and this corn 
origin is supposed by the stories of some other western tribes. 

In a description of the Sun Dance, given by Dr. George A. 
Dorsey, the Arapaho origin myth is seen to be connected with 
that ceremony. According to this myth, the Creator is a man 
who, after a deluge, walks about on the surface of the water carry- 
ing in his arms his sole companion, a flat pipe; which is still pre- 
served by the Arapaho of Wyoming as their palladium. A great 
part of the story is taken up with the attempts of certain animals 
to obtain clay for the making of the new land. After dry land 
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appears, certain animals come and devote themselves to sacred 
uses. Then are made mountain ranges, rivers and valleys, 
clothed with plentiful vegetation. The sacred wheel is then 
formed, and the cardinal points and various stars are located 
on it, after which Garter-snake and various plants and animals 
come and offer themselves for service in connection with the 
wheel. When the earth was fully formed, with the animals and 
plants, the Creator made a woman as a companion for himself, 
and afterwards he formed a boy. They multiplied and the tribe 
is thus descended from the man with the flat pipe. 

The most remarkable feature of this legend is the human- 
like action of the animals and plants introduced. This is not 
surprising, however, as the Creator calls them “‘people,’’ and the 
animals which dive for clay are spoken of as young men. An 
otter, a beaver, a packed-bird, and a garter-snake are called for, 
and it is said, “these young men lifted their heads, raised their 
hands, uttered a word of prayer, then dived, and were absent 
for four days.’”’ They return without finding any signs of land 
and beaver, with signs of despair, says, ‘“Yes I think positively 
that there is no bottom, for I cannot feel the impulse for success.” 
At this remark ‘‘there was great stir among the people, and the 
birds and water animals chatted with much emotion.” As there 
was as yet no visible land, the birds were waterfowl and the chief 
part of the ‘“‘people.”” Finally, the turtle and the Creator him- 
self, lying on the flat pipe, which became a red-head duck, dive 
and some days afterward return to the surface with the clay 
necessary for the formation of dry land. When the animals come 
and offer themselves they describe their special qualifications 
in a very naive way. Garter-snake makes the remarkable re- 
quest, that he may be a circumference of the earth and survive 
to all eternity. Not only the animals, but the cottonwood and 
other trees and plants come and express their desires and they 
are addressed as young men. After the people have multiplied 
a ceremony takes place, and when the lodge is about to be put 
up, “‘the birds, animals, and trees volunteered themselves for 
the material of the lodges.”’ 

In the Indian stories we have the native belief as to the Pres- 
ent, their most striking feature being the homogeneity of man 
and nature. Every object in nature would seem to be regarded 
as animated. Even stones are made to act as though alive, to 
move about at will, and even to marry woman, while trees are 
not only endowed with the faculty of speech, but they have 
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special knowledge and also occult power. Thus, in the Arapaho 
story of ‘‘Foot-Stuck-Child,” the girl and her seven companions, 
who fly from the enraged buffalo, ask help of a tree, which tells 
them to run around it four times. They ascend the tree, but 
are discovered. When the buffalo prepare to attack the tree, 
it says to them, ‘‘You have four parts of strength. I give you 
a chance to do something to me.”” The young buffalo butt the 
tree until its thick bark is peeled off, and it says: “Let some of 
them break their horns.’’ Then the large bulls attack and split 
the wood of the tree, but some stick fast and others break their 
horns. Finally the chief bull tries to break down the tree, but 
he runs his left horn far into the middle of the wood and it sticks 
fast. Then the tree tells the young men where to shoot the bull 
and, when it is killed, how to-dispose of the animal. To the re- 
maining buffalo the tree says: “Hereafter you will be overcome 
by human beings. You will have horns, but when they come to 
hunt you, you will be afraid. You will be killed and eaten by 
them, and they will use your skins.’’ This is a complete change 
of habit, as formerly the buffalo used to eat men! 

Although trees are supposed to be able to talk, they are not 
credited with having organs of sense, and as they cannot move 
freely about, they are not on an equality with men. But, ac- 
cording to the stories, trees must be able to see in some fashion, 
as do stones and skulls which chase people to devour them, yet 
they have limitations which make them inferior to animals. As 
to animals themselves, the features in which they differ from man 
must in some cases be regarded as marks of superiority, rather 
than the reverse. Blue-Feather cannot be expected to outrun 
the buffalo, as they have four legs and he has only two. Animals 
are credited, moreover, with having greater knowledge than is 
possessed by men. It is true that’ the origin of various arts is 
ascribed to a man who was a great thinker, but they were revealed 
to him in a dream, and the more mysterious arts which constitute 
the knowledge of the medicine man and of the sacred ceremonials 
are said to have been derived from the buffalo and other animals. 
The natives are close observers of the actions of animals, and 
these are accredited by the stories with the same mental qualities 
as man possesses, making them act like human beings. Thus, 
we have the story of a bear who teases two blind men, and that 
of another bear’ who paints himself. Then in the ‘“Quarrelling 
Porcupines’’ we see the male porcupine scolding and chastising 
the female, as a man would scold his wife. In ‘‘Foot-Stuck- 
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Child” and similar stories, it is the male, the gopher, or the badger 
which devises a plan for rescuing a girl from her buffalo husband. 
Other animals, such as the wolf and the coyote, are represented 
as being more humane than human beings themselves. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that marital unions between 
human beings and animals are referred to as though perfectly 
regular. The man takes a buffalo for wife, or a buffalo takes a 
woman for wife with equal ease. In ‘‘Foot-Stuck-Child,’’ Bone- 
Bull sends first the magpie and then other birds to ask for the 
girl in marriage. Finally, consent is given and the girl goes to 
Bone-Bull, with whom she lives sometime. Strangely enough, 
after she has been rescued from the buffalo she becomes the wife 
of a rock, which has a tent full of wives whom it has crippled! 
In one story a man has both a buffalo-woman wife and an elk- 
woman wife. Other animals which fall in love with women are 
the bear, the horse, and the dog. Of these, however, the dog 
was probably only an animal phase of the sun, as the porcupine 
was of the moon, both of which luminaries are usually spoken 
of as young men. There is one distinction between the human 
beings and the animals which enter into such marital unions that 
requires notice. The man or woman always retains the human 
form, whereas the animal usually assumes the human form, tem- 
porarily at least, after marriage with a human being and often 
during courtship. The offspring of such unions would seem 
always to take the form of the male parent, but where this is a 
man the offspring has the mother’s power of transformation. 

Not only does the native mind endow animals, plants and 
even rocks with human attributes, but the Creator and the great 
Medicine chief Man-Above are spoken of as men, as are also the 
son, moon and stars. All the cannibals and other moral nom- 
strosities are made after the human model, particularly the cun- 
ning and sensual being whose name is now applied among many 
Indian tribes to the white man. This being bears a curious re- 
semblance in general character to the Christian Devil of the 
Middle (Ages, who indirectly represents the spirit of evil of Per- 
sian mythology, Ahriman, who as the opponent of the good Spirit 
Ahura Mazda, is the author of evil thoughts, words and deeds, 
and brings death into the world. Cunning as is this Indian evil 
being, who in many stories appears as the coyote or the wolf, he 
is often outwitted and punished, especially when he deals with 
women. He has to flee even from the vengeance of a stone. 
On one occasion he gives a soiled robe to a stone. The robe be- 
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comes clean and sweet scented and he then takes it back again, 
but it becomes foul once more and he throws it on the stone 
again. This occurs several times and finally Nihangon, as the 
being is called by the Arapaho, rudely seizes the robe and walks 
away with it. Hearing a noise behind him, he looks back and 
sees the stone rolling after him. He runs over a high hill, closely 
followed by the stone, and finally comes to a small fissure in the 
ground in which he lies down. The stone slakens speed and 
comes to rest on top of him. When the stone presses downward, 
Nhangan tries to persuade it to leave him, but it becomes heavier 
and heavier and nearly squeezes the breath out of his body. He 
cries for help and a Hawk attacks the stone but it dashes to 
pieces against it. Then he addresses a Bull-Bat in flattering 
terms, and the Bull-Bat attacks the stone and finally breaks it 
in pieces. The conclusion of the story shows that the Indian 
has a keen sense of the baseness of ingratitude as well as being 
a'close observer of the peculiarities of natural objects, the origin 
of which the tries to explain in accordance with his system of 
ideas. Nihangan gets up when relieved of the pressure of the 
stone, and “‘drawing a deep sigh, addressed the Bull-Bat: ‘Thank 
you! I was well aware that you could perform this wonderful 
deed, if you would only come to me. Now do not be bashful. 
I would like to kiss you for helping me. Just step over here 
anyhow and let me hug and kissyou! Sothe Bull-Batapproached 
Nihangan, but instead of Nihangan expressing his affection to- 
wards the Bull-Bat, he seized its head and with both hands 
spread its mouth wide open, remarking, ‘‘You are to remain this 
way always, find fault as much as you will! You should not 
have broken the stone in pieces, it was a remedy for me—good 
for bone aches.” 

The belief of the Indians of the great Plains as to the existence 
of a Supreme Being was of the most indefinite character until 
the coming of the white man. They had a notion of a duality 
of nature gods, answering to the early Asiatic divinities of Light 
and Darkness, but probably these were human in origin, or rather, 
as personifications, they were regarded as human or animal 
which was the same thing. We have seen that the sun and the 
moon are young men in Indian story, but they are also dog and 
porcupine, and thus it would be with other powers in nature. 
All nature is to the Indian, if not an extension of his own being, 
yet full of personal activity the same as his own. There is spirit 
or mind everywhere, exhibiting itself under each and all of the 
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aspects of nature, but always human in character. Even the 
stars are human, for many of them have lived on earth as men; 
and thus we may say, that primitive man sees himself or his like 
in all things. His ideas as to the whence are crude. As to the 
whither his ideas are more definite, for the future life is merely 
a continuation of the present, under somewhat less material 
conditions. The physical body is cast off and the man has en- 
tered on soul life in the invisible world, following, however, his 
old occupations. 





EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY C. H. S. DAVIS, M.D. 


The recent discoveries on the Nile island of Elephantine are 
eliciting increasing interest as the papyri found there are being 
studied. Those which have been deposited in the Berlin Muse- 
um formed the topic of a lecture delivered in the Berlin Academy 
by Prof. E. Meyer. He affirms that the new documents proved 
the genuineness of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which had 
been hitherto regarded as somewhat apocryphal. Dr. Meyer said 
that the papyri threw considerable light on matters hitherto 
obscure in the history of that period. It appeared from them that 
the kings of Judea made a practise of selling their subjects as 
soldiers to Egypt and buying in exchange horses for their use. 
The papyri also give a large portion of the book of Ahikam, pre- 
viously known only by name. That remarkable document con- 
tains much of the matter which subsequently reappeared in the 
poetry of Democritus and in the Fables of Aesop, while it is the 
subject of allusions in Tobit. These valuable papyri contain 
numerous letters from the soldiers to the High Priest of Jerusalem 
and to the Persian Governor Bagoas in that city, concerning 
the construction of a Jewish temple in Egypt. 

The work of the Brisith school of Egyptology during the 
past season has been very fruitful. A most important find near 
Thebes was an untouched tomb of the Seventeenth Dynasty, 
about 1800 B. C.—the simple furniture of which was very re- 
markable. Among the objects were a number of vases with a 
strong network of most remarkable fineness by which they were 
attached to a carrying pole like a milkman’s yoke. String bags 
of wonderful workmanship were also found and a chair of pretty 
design with a knotted string seat. The tomb in which the mum- 
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my was found was evidently that of some person of importance, 
for a gold necklace, gold bangles, and a girdle of curious Nubian 
pattern werefound. There was also found a small private temple 
built by a high priest named Nebunnef. At Memphis the work 
was directed to the exploration of a large mound over sixty feet 
in height, and which will take many years to dig out. Ata 
depth of about ten feet the remains of a large edifice—about 400 
feet long by 200 feet broad, with massive walls 15 feet high— 
was discovered. It proved to be the palace of Apiries, or the 
Pharoah Hophra of the Bible 590 B. C. who is mentioned by 
Jeremiah. It was a large edifice, consisting of many halls or 
rooms and two very large quadrangles as well as servant’s quar- 
ters, and in the latter were the fireplaces and ovens for cooking 
the royal meals. The central hall was a large space about 100 
feet square which had been covered by a cedar wood roof, sup- 
ported on columns fifty feet high. Another find was a large 
gateway, built of older material of the Twelfth Dynasty, the 
walls of which bore a series of interesting sculptures representing 
the installation of the Crown Prince as vice ruler. During the 
excavation of the palace very large quantities of scale armor 
were found, much of it of very fine work in steel, iron and bronze 
probably borne by the Greek mercenaries of the King and which 
had hastily been thrown away. 

The Italian Egyptologist, M. Schiapparelli, in the course of 
recent excavations in the Valley of the Kings discovered intact 
the tomb of the engineer Kha, architect of the mighty buildings 
at Thebes, and of his wife Mirit. The tomb contained two huge 
sarcophagi, with a mummy in each, and also a large number of 
objects of domestic use, buried, according to Egyptian custom, 
with the dead, and including furniture, utensils, tools clothes, 
boxes of linen, jewels, etc. The contents of the tomb have been 
placed in the Museum of Turin, arranged as they were found, and 
they form an interesting reconstruction of the private life of the 
ancient Egyptians. From an inscription on a papyrus, over 
sixteen yards long, found in the tomb it appeared that husband 
and wife had died within a few days of each other and were buried 
together. Among the most interesting objects in the tomb were 
the numerous boxes containing the wardrobe and articles of toilet 
of the young wife. Mirit had carried with her to the grave a 
dozen boxes, half of which, lacquered in white, probably be- 
longed to the furniture of the bridal chamber. Some contained 
clothing of the finest material, carefully folded, others had inthem 
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combs, powder boxes, vases and other articles. The whole col- 
lection told of civilized luxury as well as of conjugal devotion. 

During this, thethird year’s workin Egypton behalfofthe Metro- 
politan Museum, of New York, the Egyptian expedition has con- 
tinued the excavations onits concessions at the Pyramids of Lisht 
and at the Oasis of Kharga. The active work of the year was 
begun at Lisht by Mr. Mace on November 20, with the contin- 
uation of the clearing of the Twelfth Dynasty tombs in the ceme- 
tery west of the Pyraniids of Amenemhat I. This has been 
carried on since, and has resulted in the excavation of about 
fifty tombs, containing pottery, ornaments and other objects 
of types characteristic of the dynasty. The main programme 
for the season at Lisht had been the beginning of the excavation 
of the causeway and temple of the pyramid of Sesostris I and 
in February this was undertaken. In the work of the French 
expedition on this pyramid in 1894-96 the entrance hall and 
colonnaded forecourt of the temple had been cleared. Begin- 
ning where that work had ended the Metropolitan excavation 
was at first carried for one hundred meters down the causeway 
leading up from the Nile Valley to the pyramid temple and the 
construction of the causeway was laid bare. It was of limestone, 
and proved to have consisted of a roofed passage, 2.60 meters 
wide, the side walls painted at the bottom in a mottled red and 
black, in imitation of red granite and decorated above with scenes 
in colored relief. At intervals of every ten meters on either side 
of the passage were niches in which stood originally, life size 
osirine statues of the king. The investigation of the whole 
causeway and the lower temple or gateway through which the 
people entered as they came up from the valley, will be carried 
on another year, A force varying from 150 to 250 men, accord- 
ing to requirements, being employed, and the work was carried 
later into the season than usual in order to complete the excava- 
tions of the temple as far as possible. The excavation of the 
temple thus far has resulted in the recovery of a large amount 
of the colored relief sculpture from the temple walls. Its remark- 
able preservation of color and quality of modelling render it the 
most important material which has yet been found in illustration 
of Middle Empire relief sculpture. 

Mr. J. Garrow Duncan, who assisted Prof. Petrie in his work 
at Nagada in 1894~5 and again in Goshen in 1905-6, has written 
an interesting book as the outcome of his experiences entitled 
“The Exploration of Egypt and the Old Testament. In it the 
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author has supplemented the account of this work with addi- 
tional chapters giving a summary of results obtained by arch- 
aeologists in Egypt which have a bearing on the periods of Old 
Testament history with which he deals. Mr. Duncan does not 
find any difficulties in the historical character of the Biblical 
account of the Exodus. He follows Prof. Petrie in regarding 
the route as having lain along the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Suez and he assumes that the term Yam Suph or ‘“‘Red Sea’’ in- 
cluded both the Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of Akabah. The nu- 
merous illustratfons are mostly from photographs taken by Mr. 
Duncan. 

German archaeological expeditions are making important 
discoveries among the ruins in Babylon and Assyria. They are 
financed by the German Emperor and by a rich Berlin banker to 
whom the Berlin Museum owes its fine collection of Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets. One of these expeditions under Dr. Andrea has been 
working upon the great mounds of Kileh Shergat which mark 
the ruins of the oldest Assyrian capital of Assur. The temple 
of the national God Assur has been uncovered, and the stage 
tower called the ‘‘Great Mountain of the World’’ has been found. 
The most important discovery was the double temple dedicated 
to Anu, the god of heaven and Adad, the thunder god. In the 
courtyard of this temple were two stage towers and in the cellar, 


-which was of unusual size, were the statues of the two gods. A 


portion of a golden thunder-bolt was in the hand of Adad. On 
the outer wall of the city a great feasting hall called the New Year 
House has been uncovered. Here the New Year’s feast and 
processions were held. The building was erected by Sennach- 
erib, once the site of a still older edifice. 

Further details are now at hand of the striking discoveries 
made upon the site of the palace fortress of ancient Babylon by 
the German excavators under the direction of Dr. Koldewey. 
Beneath the great mound known to the modern Arab population 
as El Kasr, or “‘the castle,’’ which rises above the plain of the 
Euphrates has been found the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. Years 
of labor will still be required to trace the ground plan of all the 
palace buildings adjacent to, and protecting the royal dwelling 
built by Nebuchadnezzar above the less splendid edifice of his 
father, Nabopolassar. But the great irregular enclosure which 
has already been laid bare, contains specimens of architecture 
which amply illustrate the magnitude of the King’s work. One 
of the outer walls for example is more than twenty-four yards 
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thick. Besides the palace buildings, with the great oblong hall, 
with its alcove at one end to contain a throne, which is supposed 
to have been the scene of Belshazzar’s feast, a conspicuous feature 
of the excavations is the so-called “sacred way’’ which leads 
along the east side of the palace of the temple of the goddess - 
Ishtar, crossed by the great gate which was heightened by Nebu- 
chadnezzar ‘four or five times over, as he repeatedly raised the 
level of the road in his successive undertakings. This great city 
of brick has peculiar features of interest and also of difficulty 
for the explorer, as composed with monuments of stone. The 
dessicated soil of Mesopotamia has wrought little damage to the 
buried structures, although the gradual rising of the bed of the 
Euphrates by alluvial deposits has submerged and perhaps se- 
siously injured the lower layer of debris, some of which date from 
a period more than a thousand years earlier than that of the 
brief but splendid Second Babylonian Empire, which reached 
its highest point under Nebuchadnezzar. The excavations are 
carried on through all the summer heats. Prof. Koldewey is un- 
fortunately paying a penalty for his tireless energy. He has 
been unwell for some months, owing to his exertions during last 
summer, and all who have benefited by his generous hospitality 
and realized the enthusiasm which inspires his labors will wish 
him the speediest of recoveries. 

The Beirut correspondent of the Egyptian Gazette writes that 
four engineers, the vanguard of Sir William Willcock’s expedi- 
tion to Mesopotamia, arrived there and went to Aleppo by train 
whence they started by carriage across Mesopotamia for Bagdad. 
Sir William is adverse to the Ottoman Public Works Department. 
He began his operations in Mesopotamia last winter with sur- 
veying and leveling, as preliminary to the scheme of introducing 
irrigation on a large scale, especially along the tributaries of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The surveys of Mesopotamia will occupy 
over two years. Sir William Willcox takes to his new work, 
the practical knowledge he gained during many years in the irri- 
gation service of Egypt. In his opinion, the Tigris and Euphrates 
need works similar to the Nile barrages and regulators and on 
these types he expects that the works in Mesopotamia will be 
built. The Irrigation Department of Egypt has expressed its 
desire to place its information, plans, etc., at his disposal. 

In his first article on ‘‘Problems in Exploration (Geographical 
Journal), Mr. D. G. Hogarth said that away from the coasts of 
the huge peninsula of Arabia no part of it is well known enough 
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to geographers to be described as we may describe Tibet. Al- 
most the entire southern half of Arabia is occupied, according to 
native report, by a vast wilderness called generally Ruba el- 
Khali, 2. e., “Dwelling of the Void,’”’ but while on its western edge 
are the dunes of El-Ahkaf and on its eastern edge is a rolling 
gravelly steppe which the Arabs call El-Dahna, no European 
has ever entered this immense tract, which embraces some 600,- 
000 square miles. It is a part of this region which Mr. G. W. 
Bury is now attempting to traverse. He has had much experience 
of travel in southwest Arabia, and he hopes now to undertake a 
far more extensive expedition than any he has yet carried out. 
His party, to whose expenses the Royal Geographical Society 
has contributed, will enter Arabia east of Aden and proceed via 
the Yeshbum valley and Nisab to Behan el Jezab and thence to 
Harib and Mareb, examining on the way some of the ruined or 
buried cities (such as Shabwa, north of Nisab) and possibly wait- 
ing in one or another of the places mentioned for a favorable 
season for further advance. From Mareb, where he will try to 
obtain copies of the inscriptions to be found there, Mr. Bury hopes 
to move northward along,or in touch with the caravan route to 
Riadh, if such a route still exists and water is procurable, making 
occasional journeys eastward into the desert. If it should 
be possible to reach Aflaj via Wadi Dawasir, he will try 
to traverse the Yabrin district, keeping on northwards towards 
Hautha—a route which should enable him to strike the supposed 
Oman-Mecca pilgrimage route, if it has any real existence. If 
successful in this and the route seems practicable, he will make 
for Muskat. Otherwise he will choose one of various courses 
which will lead him either north of the Persian Gulf, west (from 
Riadh) to the Red Sea or south to Hadramaut. 

Professor Alois Musil is engaged in explorations in northern 
Arabia. After preparing himself for his new expedition by 
studies in astronomy, meteorology, and physical science, he set 
out last year for the little known portions of the north Arabian 
desert lying inland from Koweit between Babylonia, the Persian 
Gulf and the Hejaz railway. His intention is to carry out a 
topographical survey and make a map of this tract, which is very 
rich in early historical association; at the same time, he will 
make a thorough study of its archaeological and ethnological 
features, including its inscriptions. The cost of this explora- 
tion, which is expected to occupy about eighteen months, is 
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borne by the Austrian Government, the Vienna Geographical 
Society, and other bodies and private individuals. 

The Geographical Journal for July contains an interesting 
account by Dr. M. A. Stein, of his explorations in Central Asia. 
In the ruins of a Chinese fort, probably built in the first century 
B. C. were found over 2000 inscribed pieces of wood and bamboo, 
referring mainly to matters of military administration. There 
are brief official reports, private letters addressed to officers, 
family news from distant homes, etc. In some other ruins there 
were discovered over thirty documents with elaborate string 
fastenings unopened and sealed down on the envelope with Greek 
seals representing Hercules with club and lion-skin, Eros and 
other deities, deeds referring to lands and other real property, 
buried since long centuries in an almost trackless desert. These 
documents show a remarkable literary activity of the ancient 
inhabitants. : 

Dr. Arthur Evans has determined not to excavate this year at 
Knossos, Crete, but to work up the mass of material already at 
his disposal. But a find of stone vases at a spot near where the 
royal tomb was discovered led Dr. Evans to investigate that site. 
This resulted in bringing to light a stone, sepulchral chamber 
with a pavilion-shaped roof, dating, as is shown by the pottery 
found on the spot, from a relatively early period, about the eight- 
eenth century B. C. Though the tomb had been plundered, it 
still contained some important objects, including a gold-mounted 
intaglio of a Molossian dog with two men, and a gold ring with 
an engraved design of four women dancing, with a religious cere- 
monial above. The dancing figures bear a resemblance to those 
on one of the miniature frescoes found in the palace of Knossos. 
Although many questions are still undecided, it has been estab- 
lished beyond any doubt that during the rule of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty in Egypt, when Thebes was at the height of its glory, 
Crete was the centre of a great empire whose trade and influence 
extended from North Adriatic to Tell el-Amarna and from Sicily 
to Syria. The whole seaboard trade between Europe, Asia and 
Africa was in Cretan hands. The civilization was as ancient 
and as firmly established as it was wonderful. The beginning 
of the flint deposits found beneath the palace at Knossos is con- 
sidered by Dr. Evans to date from at least 10,000 B. C. and from 
that time onward the development of the Minoan people can be 
traced continuously. Between the neolithic age and the final 
sack of Knossos three great periods can be distinguished which 
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were largely contemporary with the three great periods in Egypt, 
namely, First Theban or Middle Kingdom, and the Eighteenth 
Dynasty or Theban Empire. During these periods there was 
close and constant communication between Crete and Egypt. 
A considerable trade was carried on between the two countries 
which was accompanied by a certain exchange of influence and 
ideas. On the other hand the Minoan civilization was essentially 
Mediterranean, and is most sharply distinguished from any that 
arose in Egypt or the East. 

Prof. Richard Norton has returned from his archaeological 
expedition to North Africa, having met with entire success as to 
the object immediately in view. This was to make an accurate 
survey of that portion of the ruins of the ancient Greek city of 
Cyrene, founded 631 B.C. which it is proposed to excavate later, 
in search of valuable inscriptions not hitherto known to histo- 
rians. It is intended, with all the needed preliminary data in 
hand, to petition the new Turkish Government for permission 
to carry on the desired investigations, the results of which will 
probably enrich both the famous Ottoman Museum in Constan- 
tinople and some of the great university collections in America. 
Cyrene was deeply buried in sand hundreds of years ago. The 
ruins are supposed to be among the best preserved of those of 
any city of antiquity. Even the cursory examination made by 
Prof. Norton with his expedition revealed that the architecture 
and statuary were in splendid condition. Several inscriptions 
were copied which, it is believed, will be of profound interest to 
scholars. Cyrene is ten miles from the coast, on desolate heights 
several hundred feet above the sea. No road, properly speaking, 
leads to it, and the sole transportation is on mule back. The 
expedition was in charge of Prof. Norton, representing a group 
of American archaeologists. 

The Anthropos brings intelligence of a remarkable discovery, 
made in the garden of the Trappist monastery in Durban, Natal 
recently. This is a bronze coin, yellow in color and containing 
four Hebrew words, two on each side, these together reading 
“Fourth year of the Delivery of Zion,” which is by specialists 
considered as referring to the délivery of Jerusalem by Judas 
Maccabaeus (143-136 B. C.). Similar coins have been found 
before, but this is the first ever to turn up in Africa. Anthro- 
pos delcares that two things are facts: (1) that the coin must 
have found its way to Natal by sea; and (2) that its discovery 
throws an entirely new light on the vexed question as to the 
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origin of the great field of ruins in South Africa. It will be re- 
membered that not a few archaeologists now insist that the gold 
land of Ophir, to which Solomon sent his fleets, was in Southern 
Africa. 

Excavations conducted by the Archaeological Department 
of the Indian Government near Peshawar, the British strong- 
hold near the frontier of Afghanistan, have resulted in the dis- 
covery of an ancient Buddhist memorial mound, containing a 
bronze casket, within which are some of the ashes of Gautama 
Buddha, the founder of Buddhism. They are inclosed in a 
wrought hexagonal rock crystal receptacle, sealed with the royal 
seal of the Emperor Kanishka, who was ruling in Peshawar at 
the opening of the Christian era. The inscription reads: ‘‘This 
relic receptacle of the blessed Sakya Buddha is dedicated by the 
renowned brethren with their sisters and their sons wives.’’ The 
characters of the record, Professor Biihrer points out, do not 
mark medial long vowels, and appear to be older than those of 
the Asoka inscription. When the Buddha died in 482 B. C., 
his body was cremated and the ashes divided in eight parts among 
his disciples. One of the vases containing these portions, known 
as the Pipkahwa vase, was discovered a few years ago by the 
Government survey. No relics of the Buddha authenticated by 
a direct inscription have before been found in modern times, so 
the relics are as rare as they are unique. The relics, being a 
matter of such intense interest to the Buddhist world, were of- 
fered by the Indian Government to the King of Siam, with a 
proviso that he would not object to offer a portion of the relics 
to the Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon, and it was suggested 
that the King of Siam should send a deputation to receive the 
sacred relics with due ceremonial. 

News has been received from Syria of the purchase of a col 
lection of scarabs which is expected to be in the possession of the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art this fall. This collec- 
tion of gems, which are mostly emeralds cut in the form of beetles, 
engraved, and common among the ancient Egyptians as amulets, 
is said to be larger and finer than any collection of scarabs in 
this country. It was bought by Azeez Khyat, of New York, 
now in Syria, who has collected many valuable art objects for 
the Metropolitan Museum from Sheik Ali El Arabi, a well-known 
collector in Egypt, and a brother of Arabi Pacha, the revolu- 
tionary leader, who organized the national party of Egypt in 
Opposition to the Anglo-French control. From this collector 
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the German Emperor not long ago obtained many Egyptian 
antiquities and sent him a gold watch as a souvenir. The col- 
lection for the Metropolitan includes scarabs from every dynasty 
and many that have retained their original enamel. On a scarab 
of the twelfth century an inscription, translated, reads: “A Happy 
New Year,” and on others, respectively ‘“May Thy Name be Es- 

tablished in a Son,” and ‘“‘May Thy Name be Glorified Forever.” — 

The excavation of the Menelaon, the reputed tomb of Mene- 
laus and Helen, has resulted in the discovery of interesting rem- 
nants of the Mycenaeian Age, including traces of frescoes and 
fragments of pottery. Near by were found bronze and lead 
votive offerings, beads, double headed axes, fibulae, plaques and 
a large quantity of terra cotta objects, some of exceptional work- 
manship of the best period of Laconian art. 

The discoverer of the “Apology of Aristides,’’ one earliest ex- 
tant specimen of its order, has scored yet another find. It comes 
from the same field, that of Syriac literature. In a little, stained 
Syriac manuscript, which had lain for some years on his shelves, 
awaiting leisure for what seemed the modest task of collating a 
fresh copy of the Old Testament Psalter, Dr. Kendel Harris discov- 
ered recently, that he was the possessor of what no modern scholar 
had ever seen or even thought of as existing—a collection of Ju- 
daeo-Christian Psalms or Odes of Praise to God for His grace in 
salvation. The MS. is of no great age, but the text it contains is 
in the ancient classical Syriac of Edessa. The Psalms are some 
sixty innumber. The last eighteen of them prove to be a version 
of the Jewish‘‘Psalms of Solomon,” already extant in Greek, but 
of which no Oriental version was known to exist. The rest are of 
a different nature and origin. While Jewish in form and moulded 
largely on the lines of the Biblical Psalms, many of them contain 
clear references to salvation brought by and in Jesus the Christ. 
Further, amongst them are found all the five Odes quoted as by 
Solomon in the ‘‘Gnostic Faith Wisdom”’ (Pistis Sophia), a work 
probably composed in Egypt inthe latter half of the third century. 

Contents of the American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XIII, 
Number 3. Excavations on the island of Mochlos, Crete, in 1908, 
R. B. Seager—A series of Sculptures from Corinth. I.A Hellen- 
istic Gigantomachy. II. Roman Sculpture. Elizabeth M. Gar- 
diner—An Altarpiece by Luca della Robbia, A. Marquand—The 
Pajaritan Culture. E. L. Hewett. Archaeological News. 

The fourth annual volume of the Paliastinabuch issued by 
the German Archaeological Institute, in Jerusalem, has recently 
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been issued, edited by Prof. G. Dalman. The archaeological 
investigations are along the Dead Sea, through the East Jordan 
country, and along the way from the so-called Mount of Moses 
to the Tomb of Moses. Several articles deal with topographical 
problems in modern Jerusalem, and with'the description of mod- 
ern marriage customs illustrative of Biblical times. 

Dr. Selah Merrill, who died early in the year at Fruitvale, 
California, was born in 1837 at Canton Centre, Conn. He entered 
Yale University with the class of 1863, but left before graduation 
to enter the New Haven Theological Seminary. In 1874 he was 
appointed archaeologist of the Palestine Exploration Society, 
a position which he resigned to become Professor of Hebrew at 
the Andover Theological Seminary. He served as United States 
Consul at Jerusalem from 1882 to 1886 and from 1891 to 1894, 
and was appointed for the third time in 1889. While at Andover 
he established the Biblical and Oriental Museum. He was an 
authority on the Holy Land and published many books and 
articles upon it. His “Ancient Jerusalem’’ was reviewed in the 
American Antiquarian for July, 1908. 

Mr. L. W. King has written a History of Babylonia and Assy- 
ria from the earliest times until the Persian Conquests. Vol. I 
contains a History of Sumer and Akkad, being an account of the 
primitive inhabitants of Babylonia from the earliest times. Vol. 
II. A History of Babylonia from the period of the First Dynasty 
about B. C. 2000 until the Conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, B. C. 
539. Vol. III. A History of Assyria from the earliest period 
until the Fall of Nineveh before the Medes B. C. 606. 

The present volumes are based on materials collected during 
many years of research, largely among the ruins of ancient Assy- 
ria. Much light has been thrown on this great but dim story 
during the last decade, chiefly owing to the labors of Mr. King’s 
department in the British Museum, until it seems that the ma- 
terials for a final history of the period are now in our hands. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE AND OTHER Essays. By Lt.\Gen. 
A. Lane, Fox Pitt-Rivers. Edited by J. L. Myres, M. A. 
With an introduction by Henry Balfour, M.A. Oxford, 
1906. 
This book is a library in itself as the Classification is founded 
on the study of existing races. 
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The evolution of Culture suggests the thought of progress. 
The different ages such as stone, bronze and iron have been estab- 
lished for a long time but the stone has been divided into the 
paleolithic, eolithic and neolithic ages. There are fourteen plates 
which show the different kinds of stone relics and the stages of 
progress exhibited by them. 

The last chapter treats of the different modes of navigation 
in various countries. The illustrations are instructive and add 
to the value of the book. 


THE RomMAN ASSEMBLIES FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO THE END OF 
THE ReEpuBLic. By George Willis Botsford. The Mac- 
millan & Co., 1909. 


The Assemblies constitute the beginnings of the Republic. As 
time advanced the functions of the centuries resulted in pop- 
ular sovereignty. The jurisdiction of the tribes came in 287 B.C. 
and continued to the end of the Republic. The reaction came in 
82 and continued until about 30 B. C. This brings the entire 
history before the Christian Era. The author is a professor of 
history in Columbia University and has written several other 


books. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
Vol. XXXVI. Washington, D. C., 1909. 


This volume treats mostly of the grasshoppers and reptiles 
and the habits of other animals. It.contains a chapter on Malay- 
sian types of basket works by Otis T. Mason. The description 
of grasshoppers in Brazil by James A. Rehn is well illustrated 
and interesting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MiIssIssipPI HISTORICAL Society. Edited 
by Franklin L. Riley. Vol. VI. Oxford, Mississippi, 1902. 


Contains several articles which relate to battles in 1863 and 4 
and the secession convention as well as others which describe the 
reconstructing of the state. By I. S..McNelley and Frank John- 
ston. The historic homes are described by Mrs. N. D. Dupree 
with full page illustrations. The Mississippi River, the efforts 
to confine its channel are described by William Dunbar Jenkins. 


IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS OF GRAHAM IsLAND. By Mr. Alex- 
ander Mackenzie. With an introductory note by G. M. 
Dawson, 1891. 
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These implements were discovered ten or twelve years ago 
but they show the social condition of the nation at that time 
and perhaps are more valuable on that account. 

The first article described is a dance staff, a ceremonial staff. 
It was used by the chief at feasts as a baton. Woven hats are 
described. They are made of spruce roots. 

The hats were worn with a dance blanket. Ornamental 
head-dresses were common. Above the forehead was ‘a crest 
in the shape of beaver, bear or eagle. Behind the head-dress was 
a train of ermine skins but the feathers above and around the 
head were bristles and above the head a handful of eagles feathers. 

Aside from the head-dress were masks, faces of human or 
mythological creatures, birds or beasts. Wooden or bone calls 
were in the mouth and made to imitate the cries of the animal 
or bird. The effort was to bring the lower order of creature to 
a level with the human being. Sealion’s whiskers were worn 
and bristles were made to shake off and fall like snow flakes. 

Masks of mythologic beings and birds or beasts. Bone 
“‘calls’’ were used to imitate the cries of the creature represented 
by the masks. The effort was to transform the human to the 
animal, bird or beast. 

The heraldic columns were in keeping with the masks and 
costumes. These poles vary in height from 40 to 60 feet. 

Some of these are called watchers with the idea that they 
were watching for animals. 

A mortuary pole was different from a lodge pole. A lodge 
pole was hollowed at the back. A large crowd always assembles 
at the erection of a “‘lodge’”’ pole or a “‘mortuary” pole. Some- 
times the chief distributes his property and then adopts a new 
name. 

There were always disturbances at such times, for some would 
be dissatisfied and even attack the pile of blankets and goods. 
Sometimes the mob would tear the blankets and a fight might 
ensue. 

As to the weapons, daggers were the most sought for espec- 
ially if they were ancient. 

They were formidable and dangerous. The history of a dagger 
might last through three generations. 

Tomahawks were the common weapons. They were made 
usually of reindeer antter; Bone clubs, bone daggers and 
carved wooden clubs are common. Copper necklets are 
used as ornaments, carved armlets also. Some of them very 
ancient. Copper weapons were preserved through several gene- 
rations and were of great value. They had names given to them. 
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A copper was sold for ten slaves, two cedar canoes and a head- 
dress. The devices on a copper might be a bear, a crow or an 
eagle. ‘‘Nekiltlus’” the creator was sometimes engraved on a 
“copper.”” A story about Nekiltlus was that he was the ‘‘crea- 
tor’”’ but he assumed the form of a raven. A story about the 
moon is associated with Nekiltlus. 

He assumed the form of a small piece of moss; a young squaw 
came to the spring and swallowed a piece of the moss. . In time 
she bore a son. This son cried for the moon. It was given to 
him. He put it in his mouth but it changed to a raven and flew 
toahigh tree. The people took stone axes and cut the tree down. 
EaRLY HEBREW STORIES WITH A HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 

By John P. Peters, D.D. G. P. Putnam & Co. 1904. 

This book treats of the formation of Israel into twelve tribes. 
The lives of the Patriarchs, the legendary and mythical shrines 
and the primeval history. The author is authority on these 
subjects. 

The publishers have put the book into excellent shape with 
clear type and good paper. The book contains 308 pages and 


an index. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN. A CouRSE OF LECTURES. 
By William M. Imbrie,D.D. The Westminster Press. Phil- 
adelphia, 1906. 

The book gives a clear idea of the missionary work in Japan 
as it was written by one of the earliest missionaries and one gvho 
is very capable. 


THE Book oF Kinas, Vols I & II. Dynasties XX & XXX. By 
Wallace Bridge, Litt, D.D. 286 pages with Hieroglyphics 
and Egyptian Type and Index. London, Kegan Paul 
French Tribner & Co. Dryden House, 1908. 

DENEHOLES AND OTHER CHALK EXCAVATIONS, THEIR ORIGIN 
AND UsE. By Rev. J]. M. Hayes. With plates printed by 
the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London, England. 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND THE SocraAL ORDER, LECTURES 


DELIVERED AT YALE Divinity Scuoou. Edited by 
Chas. S. MacFarland. New Haven University Press. 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS OF AN ALASKAN NEEDLE Case. A Stupy 
IN THE History OF CONVENTIONAL DEsIGNs BASED ON 
MATERIAL IN THE U. S. NaTionaL Museum. By Franz 
Boas. From the proceedings of the National Museum. 
Government Printing Office, 1908. With nine plates. 
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The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 


Edited with Introduction, a complete translation, and various 
ehapters on its history symbolism, etc. 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
One large quarto volume, with 99 full-page illustrations from the 
Turin aa the Cane Papyri, and 25 designs representing the Egyptian 


ods. Price $5.00. 
- ‘C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


(Out of Print.) 


Ancient Egypt. In the Light of Modern 


Discoveries. 
Historical, Pictorial and Discriptive. 
By DR. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS and REV. C. M. COBERN, A.B., PH.D. 
With an introduction by 
REV. WM. COPLEY WINSLOW, D.D., LL.D. 
’ With nearly one thousand illustrations, illustrating the most noted 


monuments of Upper and Lower Egypt, inscriptions, drawings, palnt- 
ings, sculptures, wood carvings, dramatic and decorative arts, ete. 


One volume, folio, pp. 401. Price, $15.00. 





(Out of print.) 


| History of Wallingford, Conn., from Its 
Settlement in 1670. 


With genealogies of 60 families. Sixteen steel plate portraits. 
By DR. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 
Octavo; pp. 962. Price, $5.00, 
Every copy of the oetavo edition has been sold, but a few copies 
remain of the large paper edition. Price, $10.00. 


The Self-Cure of Consumption Without 


Medicine. 


With a chapter on “The Prevention of Consumption and Other 
Diseases.” 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
This book is an exponent of the “fresh air cure,” combined with 
proper diei and exercise. Over 15,000 copies have been sold. New 
York; EB. B. Treat & Co., 241 West 23d St. Pp. 175; price, 7F cents. 


AN CHEAD LEABHAR GAEDHILGE. 
THE FIRST IRISH BOOK. 


Containing the elements of the modern Irish language, with con- 

versational exercise, pronunciation, and the use of Irish idioms. 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS, 

Dr. Davis has for many years been a student of the Celtic Jan- 
guages—Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Manx, Cornish and Breton. In this book 
he has given all of the essentials, and when it is mastered by the 
| student he will be able to read and converse correctly in Gaelic. 
-_ (Nearly ready.) 


























Peet’s Prehistoric America. 


I. THE MOUND BUILDERS, THEIR WORKS and RELICS, 
2d edition, 360 pages, 200 wood cuts, 50 full page plates and maps: 
price $4.00. 

II. EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS and ANIMAL EFFIGIES, 

416 pps., 280 wood cuts, 35 maps and plates, price $4.00. 

Ill. THE CLIFF DWELLERS and PUEBLOS, 

416 pps., 393 wood cuts, 108 full page plates. price $4.00. 

IV. ANCIENT MONUMENTS and RUINED CITIES, 

Or the Beginnings of Architecture 482 pps., 213 wood cuts, 75 plates, 
price $4.50. 

V. MYTHS and SYMBOLS or ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS, 
460 pps., 166 wood cuts, 45 full page plates, price $4.50. 





The books whose titles are given above constitute a complete series 
on Prehistoric America and are arranged in their geographical order; 
they may be said to cover the whole field. The information contained in 
the first two volumes has been drawn mainly from explorations in the 
field by the author and from the reports of explorers who have been 
employed by the Peabody Museum, the Ethnological Bureau, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. The work-on the Cliff Dwellers contains a vast 
amount of information which cannot fail to be of interest to all readers. 
The work on Aboriginal Religions shows the great variety of religious sys- 
tems which prevailed on this continent in Prehistoric times. The systems 
seem to have varied according to the geographical surroundings as those 
which were rudest are found among the ice fields of the Far North; 
those which existed among the Plateaus of the West show the effect of 
mountain scenery; those prevalent in the Mississippi Valley show the 
effect of employments, such as hunting, fishing and agriculture, while 
those in Central America and Peru contained a vast amount of symbolism 
drawn from the worship of the sun, moon and nature powers, The book 
on Ancient Monuments and Ruined Cities treats mainly of the architec- 
ture contained on this continent as compared with that which existed in 
various parts of the Old World. 

These volumes taken together give a most comprehensive view of 
the different stages of progress which prevailed in America in Prehistoric 
times and bring out the wonderful analogies between this continent as 
it was when first discovered and the eastern continent in the earliest 
days of history. The picture which is drawn is a very striking one and 
will prove of great value to those who are interested in the development 
of the human race, whether in the Historic lands of the Far East, or in 
the Prehistoric works of this country. 
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